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ENGLAND TO AN INDIAN EYE: 

OR 

ENGLISH PICTURES 
FROM AN 1NDL\N CAMERA. 



CHAPTER I. 



:OUTE UOMUAY TO I.OMJON. 



r was on the aotli May, i!)g3, that I embarked 
on board the royal mail steam-ship Mirsapore, 
one of the many well-equipped vessels owned 
by the P. and O. Company ; and it was my 
good fortune to find on board as goodly a company 
as ever trod a deck — captain, crew and passengers proving 
themselves extremely agreeable folk all round, "from start 
to finish." My first unpleasant experience at sea is associated 
with the qualms of sea-sickness, the earlier symptoms of 
which seized me on the second day out, when our vessel was 
tossing about somewhat uneasily iu the " troubled waters " 
of the Sea of Sakara. 

In this disagreeable condition I felt no inclination for I 
ordinary food, but the oranges kindly brought me by tiie 
steward proved very grateful to my vitiated palate. Medical 
aid in such cases would appear to he of little or no ava.vU? 



the ship's surgeon was not called up to me as 1 lay reclining 
in an easy chair on deck — a position I found to be somewhat 
more tolerable than that of lying in bed below. My indis- 
position, however, did not inconvenience me long, for, thanks 
to the ever-ready and ever-willing attentions of my cabin 
steward, my stomach troubles began to subside towards the 
close of the third day, so that I was once more on my legs, 
** as right as a trivet," on the following morning. 

All was smooth sailing after this till we reached Aden, 
a dry and uninviting port quite in keeping with the parched 
deserts of the peninsula on which it stands. Our stay off 
Aden lasted but a few hours, and I was glad of that, for there 
was nothing to interest or amuse us here, save, perhaps, the 
aquatic antics of batches of Arab lads, who scrambled round 
the sides of the vessel, eager to dive after silver coins— they 
would have nothing to do with copper — flung to them from 
deck. These wild sons of the desert seemed to be as much at 
home in the briny sea as on their own native sands. Sailing 
onwards, we entered the steamy waters of the Red Sea on 
the sixth day ; and, like everybody else who has passed that 
way, 1 found the atmosphere of these regions simply stifling. 
Here 1 was struck by the large number of sailing craft of all 
kinds we daily encountered as we passed upwards, and I was 
surprised also to see the vast shoals of jelly-fish floating 
around our bark on every side. By the way, it may be of 
interest to note, in passing, that the Straits of Babelmandeb, 
the entrance to the Red Sea, are protected by torpedoes in the 
most formidable manner imaginable, so that no vessel could 
enter this water-gate in time of war without running the risk 
of being blown to atoms by the bombs that are skilfully laid 
beneath the water, with electric connections on shore. 

Reaching Suez after ten days' sail from Bombay, I, for 
the first time, saw what electric lighting is like when displayed 
on a* In^rra. o^ole; for, on entering the Great Canal, the 
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appliances for electric illumination, worked with a powerful 
battery, were brought on board, and our way through this 
famous sea-gate was brilliantly brightened with Nature's 
own beauteous *• lime light." At Port . Said, where there is 
usually a stay of a few hours, I was glad to stretch my legs 
a bit on terra firm^ once more. The port presents a picture 
of squalor and filth such as I should not care to set eyes on 
again in a hurry ; and I here saw also specimens of Turkish 
men and Turkish manners which did not impress me favour- 
ably in the least degree. The Sultan's subjects here — more 
especially the officials among them — are anything but a 
credit, either to the Ottoman Empire, or to the Government 
of Egypt. By the way, I should here caution all concerned 
to be extremely wary of the so-called native *• guides," who, 
both here and at Brindisi, insist on pressing their services on 
the unsuspecting voyager at every turn ; their ways are evil, 
and their end is anything but peace. 

Brindisi is the first port at which I landed on reaching 
the Western Continent, and from thence to Calais I travelled 
by rail, via Turin, at an average speed of 40 miles per hour. 
. It is not my purpose to give details respecting this part of 
my trip, but, by way of premonition to others, I would 
advise passengers going by this route to provide themseves 
with a basket of eatables sufficient to last till Turin is reached, 
for the halts at intermediate stations are too short to admit 
of one securing creature comforts at the so-called refreshment 
rooms en route. At Paris the train stops for about four hours, 
and the passenger is sure to find all he wants at the railway 
hotel, provided he is prepared to pay higher charges than 
those ruling in the ordinary restaurants which are to be 

found at every turn and corner of the great City of Fashion. 
Between Calais and Dover the Channel is crossed by 
steam-boat in about an hour and a half. At the latter port 
awaits you the ** Boat Express,'* a locomotive that carries 
passengers to London at a speed of 50 miles* "ajcv \\53vix . 




CHAPTER II. 

BRITISH HOMES AND DEITISH HOSPITALITY. 

LIGHTING on one of the many platforms of 
the Victoria Station, London, the Oriental 
stranger is bewildered by the number of such 
landings he views about him, his unaccustomed 
eyes being familiar with no more than three on Indian 
lities. The admirable order, however, kept by the police 
and the railway subordinate staff has the effect of soon 
placing the puzzled traveller at his ease. A respectful police 
officer on duty found a cab for me, took the hackney number 
and my address, and directed the driver as to the destination 
I wished to reach. 

My impression of the character and efiiciency of the 
London police was a favourable one from the outset, and my 
further obligations to them only served to strengthen and 
confirm my confidence in their general fitness and integrity 
as a Constabulary. To begin with, the physique of the 
London policeman is at once commanding and dignified in 
the extreme. He can be distinguished in a crowd at a 
glance by his bearing and great stature, as well as by his 
official uniform ; and the most timid of strangers finds 
reassurance even in the most densely thronged thoroughfare, 
when he sees the burly figure of the " bobby " standing in 
the centre of the crowd directing the movements of the 
various vehicles passing up and down, and helping bewildered 
passengers to get out of the crush. 

At the street -crossings especially he is ever on the alert 
getting people across from one side of the way to the other in 
the most imperturbable manner imaginable, and there is no 
saying how many unrecorded and unnoticed acts of heroism 
he performs here and elsewhere every day of his busy life. 
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You will see a policeman at every street corner ready to help 
you in all sorts of ways. If you have lost your bearings, he 
will soon set them right ; if you want to know the way to any 
given locality, he will direct you, and, if need be, place you 
under the personal guidance of a brother constable on beat, 
who will walk with you till he comes to the end of his beat, 
where he will, in turn, pass you on to a confrere of the next 
beat. Thus you go on your way safely escorted till you 
reach your destination. As instances of the integrity or the 
incorruptibility of the London police, I cannot refrain from 
alluding to two instances that happened in my own case. 

On one occasion I lost my way, and appealed to a 
" blue-coat'* for direction. He not only told me how I should 
go, but personally accompanied me to the place I had to get to. 
Here I offered him a shilling as a return for his friendly 
services, but to 4ny surprise, he politely but firmly declined 
the preferred coin with a ** No, thank you, sir, I have only 
done m}^ duty.'* At another time, I was helped into an 
omnibus, which I would never have been able to find for 
myself — that is to say, not the right one — but for him. He, 
at least, I thought, would like to be remunerated for the 
trouble he had taken on my account ; but in this case also 
I was politely assured that my kindly ** bobby** had ** only 
done his duty." Are we ever likely to see such a 
Constabulary as this in India, where bribery and corruption 
are regarded as mere venial offences among police officers of 
all but the highest rank ? 

Ideas of peace and order naturally associate themselves 
with conceptions of an efficient police force, and it is by an 
easy transition that we pass from one subject to the other. 
Nothing can be more fittingly regarded as material embodi- 
ments of quiet orderliness than the ** Homes of Merry 
England," of which one of Albion's o^w ^'evN\\fc Xi^'t^'^ ^^'^^ 
sung so sweetly. 
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No one entering an English home for the first time — be 
it the lordly mansion of the great or the humble cottage of 
the poor — can fail to be pleasingly impressed with the 
cleanly neatness and smooth regularity that mark the interior 
aspect of every British dwelling inhabited by the non-criminal 
classes. Even poverty itself does not seem to destroy the 
British matron*s innate appreciation of cleanliness, neatness, 
orderliness and regularity in all connected with the manage- 
ment of her household ; for the poorest home in the country 
presents a picture of domestic comfort such as one may 
search for in vain in India, provided, of course, the dwellers 
therein are respectable folk. 

Entering any such dwelling, the visitor is received at 
the door either by a domestic or a member of the family, who 
places the stranger at his ease at once by the kindl}' courtesy 
with which he is welcomed and made comfortable, If he 
has come to stay for the day, he has a suitably furnished 
room prepared for him, and is provided with every comfort 
his host can command. Every member of the household 
endeavours to make things as agreeable as possible to the 
guest, especially if he happens to be a foreigner and a 
Oriental. In the first English house I entered, I found 
myself almost in the position of the Scotch palmer of old — 

"High-placed in hall, a welcome guest,'* 

The attentions I received at meal times evoked my admiration 
in an especial manner, for I was made to feel that every one 
at the table wished me to know that each was personally 
interested in me and desired to help individually in making 
me comfortable in every way — anticipating my probable likes 
and dislikes and studiously avoiding every possibility of 
saying, doing or offering me anything that might be likely to- 
cceptahle or distasteful to me in any way. 
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Here, perhaps, it may be as well to say a word or two 
about the particular character of the culinary ** good cheer " 
with which I was thus agreeably entertained, taking one 
day's fare as representative of the general order of things 
prevailing in a typical middle-class English home. Let me 
present as my prototype of an average middle-class home 
the residence of a well-to-do friend by whom I had the good 
fortune to be accommodated for several days. 

Entering the house by the street door you step into a 
narrow corridor running right up from the front to the back 
entrance. On the ground floor as you enter the curtained 
doorway, you pass into a moderately-sized morning parlour, 
in which casual visitors are received. This compartment 
is carpeted and neatly yet elegantly fitted up with such 
conveniences as a cushioned lounge, a round table with a few 
books on it, an invalid's adjustable chair, besides a dozen or 
so bentwood arm-chairs, some of which are cushioned, a 
piano with its accessories, and some choice pictures and 
foreign curios complete the furnishing of the apartment. 

Among the pictures in my model home I noticed a wool- 
work representation of an Indian Maharajah, the handiwork 
of a deceased member of the family with whom I was staying. 
There was, of course, also a fire-place, the mantel-piece of 
which was set off with vases containing fresh flowers from 
the little garden at the back of the house. One large 
curtained window opens on the street, letting in quite enough 
light and air to make the room agreeably bright and cosy. 

Adjoining this apartment is a large dining-room matted 
with rattan, and furnished in the ordinary fashion. Next 
comes a sort of closed back verandah, one half of which 
answers as a conservatory, while the other half serves as a 
nursery for the children, the two halves being sei3ara.te.<i ^-^ 
the corridor already alluded to. To \.\v^ \^V^ ^^ "^"^^ '^'^ 
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passage, coming down from the street door, is the cloak- 
room in which visitors divest themselves of their overcoats 
and goloshes (wet weather shoes), and otherwise brush and 
tidy themselves before entering the parlour. Here are to be 
found coat and boot brushes, and also an almirah for the 
reception of sundry parcels, etc., which the visitor may not 
care to take into the parlour. This room is covered with a 
floor-cloth, but has nothing further in the shape of furniture 
save a table and a few chairs. The walls of this apartment, 
like those of all the other rooms in the house, are covered 
with neatly designed wall-paper. 

Next comes the drawing-room or back parlour, to which 
all adjourn after meals (if so disposed) and in which the 
evenings are usually spent. It is, in fact, the common 
sitting room in which friends are entertained, and to which 
the ladies withdratv (hence the term drawing-room) after break- 
fast or dinner, the gentlemen following later on. This is 
usually tbe best furnished room in every house, the fittings 
being much after the style of Anglo-Indian drawing-rooms of 
the better sort in this country, except that there is the indis- 
pensable fire-place, for which we have little need in our own 
sunny clime, but without which no English house would be 
complete. 

The upper floor, which is reached by a staircase leading 
oflf from the central corridor on the ground floor, comprises 
sleeping apartments with one or more bath-rooms attached. 
The latter adjuncts are kept scrupulously clean, there being 
in many, if not most, houses of the class I am describing 
mechanical contrivances by which the commode pans are 
flushed with water at will by raising a handle, pressing a 
nut, turning a screw, or pulling a wire in the manner in 
which the handle of a servant's call bell is managed. Thus 
each one may be his own scavenger by simply manipulating 
one of the appliances by which these closets are cleansed 
every time they are used. 
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In these bedrooms are to be found besides the bedsteads, 
a wardrobe, a chest of drawers, clothes-horse, dressing-table, 
washing-stand with ewers of water, soap-tray, etc., and a 
towel stand. An English bed is quite an embodiment of 
sleeping comfort — the feather mattress, the snow-white 
sheets and pillow-cases, and the snug blankets, all seem to 
invite you to abandon yourself to the arms of Morpheus, and 
secure the benefits of ** tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep." 

At the back of the house under notice is a grass-covered 
square, a part of which is laid out as a parterre for flower- 
plants and a few orchard trees, all enclosed within an outer 
wall running along two sides of the square. On the remaining 
third side stand the kitchen and other outhouses, while the 
further right-hand corner is occupied by a small summer- 
house in which all so disposed may sit or lounge, or otherwise 
pass their time on hot days. A back door in the outer wall 
opens on a street, forming a second means of ingress and 
egress into and out of the house, though visitors are not 
ordinarily expected to enter by this way, which is intended 
primarily for the servants and members of the family alone. 

I must say a few words about the daily fare and daily 
routine observed in such a home as the one I have just attempt- 
ed to describe, and to this end I cannot do better than take my 
experiences of a single day as a sample of the rest — one day 
in an English home being very much like unto another under 
ordinary circumstances. The first intimation one has of the 
household being astir is the housemaid's tap at your bedroom 
door at about 6 a.m., signalling the welcome fact that tea 
and toast has been brought to you, this being the first light 
meal of the day. Your morning's ablutions, etc., over, you 
hear the breakfast bell at about 8 o'clock, and you, of course, 
go downstairs to join the family at thai vcv^'aX^ >\\\^%^ >^«:i>a. 
chance to he too ill to leave >/o\]Lt xooycv, Sxv ^\\vO^ ^•^^'^^r 
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breakfast is brought to you. For breakfast you have eggs, 
boiled or poached, with fried bacon, cold meat, an omelette, 
fresh or toast bread with butter, jams, preserves or 
marmalade, fresh fruit, with cocoa, tea or coffee to wash all 
down. Here I should say that English butter and milk are 
not to be compared to the wretched stuff we get in India. 
Nothing the latter country can produce in this line is ever 
likely to equal the quality of the British product ; and the 
same remark holds good with regard to the bread and 
biscuits. Then come family prayers, held in the same room, 
the visitor being free to remain or depart, just as he may 
please. 

Devotions being concluded, you find your letters waiting 
for you, brought by the morning post. The contents of these 
epistles probably shape your course for the rest of the 
morning ; otherwise, you go out for a walk in which your 
host or some member of the family are always willing to 
accompany you, adopting the role of a friendly cicerone for the 
nonce in the kindliest manner imaginable. Between breakfast 
and dinner, you attend to your correspondence, or join the 
disengaged members of the family in the back parlour or 
sitting room, where you may amuse yourself with music and 
singing, or a quiet chat with those present, or with a book. 
During this interval you will probably be served with a glass 
of fresh milk together with biscuits or patties ; but you sit to 
the regular dinner some time between noon and one p.m. 
The ordinary fare at this meal includes soup ; mutton, boiled 
or roasted, flavoured with mint or some other sauce; boiled 
or fried potatoes ; other cooked vegetables ; sometimes a 
roasted fowl with boiled ham ; and there is, of course, always 
the indispensable bread and butter to be taken at choice. In 
houses in which the family are not ** teetotallers," this part 
ol the mea.\ is usually washed down with malt liquor or light 
claret, while temperance folk restrict themseV\es to aerated 
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drinks or pure water throughout. For dessert, the concluding 
part of every English dinner, you have a run of sweet 
pastries, followed by fresh and preserved fruits, nuts, cheese, 
&c., with light wines of various sorts — sometimes stronger 
drinks — to wind up with. The interval between dinner and 
tea, which is usually served between four and five p.m., you are 
again free to follow your own devices, spending your time 
out of doors or in the drawing room — unless, of course, you 
are disposed to retire to your own room. The ** afternoon 
tea '' among middle-class English folk is a very substantial 
affair, not at all like the light refection that goes by the same 
name among our Anglo-Indians here. It is, in fact, a happy 
combination of breakfast and dinner — minus soup, ale and 
wines. Now comes the evening walk or drive, along the large 
thoroughfares, through the parks or out into the country. 
Everywhere there is something to see, something to amuse, 
and much to edify ; and one may always return home 
physically and mentally bettered after these evening outings. 
Returning at about six p.m. you prepare for the drawing 
room, in which the family, together with any visitors who 
may drop in, entertain themselves with music, song and 
general conversation till nine o'clock, when the party is again 
served with warm milk and light refreshments, the last meal 
of the day. Half an hour later sees the family at their 
evening devotion, and at ten o'clock all retire to their own 
rooms for the night. On Sundays the same routine is 
adhered to as far as meals go, but going to church takes the 
place of the ordinary walk or drive, and there is less conversa- 
tion and drawing-room intercourse than on week days. In 
a word, rest and quietness make up the order of the Sabbath 
day. • 

Among the upper classes the quality of the hospitality 
differs in no way from that of the middle clas»^<i«»^ \kss>k\^^^ 
as a matter oi course, there '\s mwcVv rs\o^^ o'l \v\^vy:^"i "^^ 
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Splendour in the one case than in the other. The same 
warmth and geniality characterise British hospitality in all 
conditions of social life, but the comforts provided naturally 
increase in proportion to the wealth and social status of your 
host. If you are an invited guest at the residence of a mansion 
owner, you will find your host's own carriage, and probably 
your host himself or some member of his family waiting at 
the railway station to meet and take you home. Footmen 
will be in attendance to look to the disposal of^our luggage, 
and you will have no need of the services of any other guide, 
or the assistance of the police to enable you to get to the 
house that has opened its doors to you. 

Your home now is a stately mansion, many-roomed and 
magnificently furnished, standing in its own grounds, shut in 
from the public thoroughfare. The approach to the house 
is along a broad drive, sweeping through a more or less 
extensive park with stretches of meadow land beyond. Here 
you have a picturesque flower garden, laid out in parterres 
and terraces, while further back lies a no less well- 
constructed preserve for kitchen vegetables. Here spreads 
out an orchard in which every British and several foreign 
fruit-yielders are represented in capital form ; and there 
stands a glass-covered hot-house, in which, among other 
exotics, may be seen a fair specimen or two of our Indian 
palm. 

Within doors, splendid, if not luxurious, comfort reigns 
on every side. In some cases you have separate suites of 
apartments, richly furnished and capable of accommodating 
a whole family at a time, but in every instance there is always 
a spare set of rooms available for even an unexpected guest. 
The daily routine may, in general character, be much like 
that which regulates the every-day life of the middle classes 
aJready described, but everything here is ordered on a much 
y^rg-er and grander scale. Your aristocratic \\os\. V.e^^?» Yv\ot^ 
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servants, and more and grander equipages, than does your 
friend of the middle class, but in both cases the whole 
establishment is, during your stay, as much at your service 
as if you were a permanent inmate of the house instead of 
being merely a passing guest. 

Here I may fittingly say a few words as to what I 
thought of the domestic servants I met with in such homes 
as those I have been alluding to. For one thing I must say 
that British servants — be they males or females— are both 
thoroughly honest and in every respect thoroughly efficient 
each in his or her own line. The housemaid, in particular, 
wins one's admiration as a wonderfully alert and masterful 
all-round worker, quick of limb, keen of eye, neat and clean 
in person, never untidy, always civilly obliging, and marvel- 
lously resourceful in every emergency — a veritable ** neat- 
handed Phillis " who might claim an eulogistic ode all to 
herself if she chanced to be living in the days of Homer or 
Horace. Hers is almost the first face you see in the early 
morning before leaving your room, for she it is who brings 
in your morning tea and toast, and the hot water for the 
morning's ablutions. It is she who tidies your room and 
makes up your bed for the night, and it is no small credit to 
her to be able to say of her that she does all she has to do 
with cheerful alacrity and unfaltering precision. She is up 
and at work betimes at early dawn — probably the first to 
leave her bed— and has little need to be reminded of her 
ordinary duties ; nor does she permit herself to be asked 
twice before she does anything that may be required at her 
hands. If you tell her you have to go out ever so early in 
the morning she will be sure to have everything necessary 
ready for you in good time, and she will even come to rouse 
you from bed in time to admit of your making your prepara- 
tions to leave the house at any appointed hour. As to her 
honesty I need say no more than what happened to me on 



one occasion when I came very near losing a favourite gold 
watch and chain which I prized much as a keepsake and 
souvenir, having many agreeable associations attached to it. 
I had placed this ** ticker " under my pillow overnight before 
falling asleep, for convenience of reference next morning, 
when I had to meet an early engagement. In going out I 
forgetfully left the thing behind, and did not discover the 
fact till I reached my appointed place. I here made up my 
mind to find my watch spirited away by the time I could 
return to my host's house, but to my surprise — agreeable, of 
course — I was welcomed by my hostess not only with the 
usual cordiality, but with my missing watch and chain as 
well, kindly handed to me with the explanation that it had 
been found under my pillow by the chamber maid, who if 
she were not thoroughly honest, might just as easily and 
quite as safely, perhaps, have quietly disposed of the 
** valuables" to better pecuniary advantage for herself with- 
out running the risk of being charged with theft. Nor is 
this a solitary example, for on many other occasions I have 
had similarly restored to me silver and even coins unwit- 
tingly dropped or carelessly left about the room and forgotten 
by myself. 

Speaking generally, what has here been said as to the 
general character and efficiency of the British housemaid 
may with equal truth be said also of most other servants 
that form the domestic establishment of every well-regulated 
household of the better class in England and Scotland. 
Regarded as a class, British domestic servants, both males 
and females, are thoroughly trustworthy in every way and 
capable as well, each in his or her own special department. 
They are all wonderfully well up to their work ; and it is not 
too much to say that each of them is as a host in him or 
herself when compared with their human counterparts in 
India, where integrity and efficiency cannot be said to be 
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commonly characteristic of the domestics entertained in our 
own households. It must not, however, be inferred that 
good house servants of either sex are easily procurable in 
London or other large cities in England. As a matter of 
fact it is a common complaint that domestic servants. of all 
classes are yearly becoming more and more scarce, because 
they are becoming more and more independent of domestic 
service as a means of livelihood. As a result of compulsory 
education, the class from which housemaids, footmen, grooms 
and others of this ilk are drawn is seeking to rise in the 
social scale by passing on to the higher level occupied by the 
middle classes, which again are rapidly becoming overstocked 
with more or less educated ** professionals," in consequence 
of this upward trend on the part of school board proteges 
into the social sphere of city ** officialism.'* Be this as it 
may, the domestic servants who ministered to my \yants in 
England certainly made a very favourable impression on my 
mind all round ; and, still more to their credit is the fact that 
they never asked me for any backsheesh^ though they cheerfully 
accepted such trifling ** tips " as I was able to give them of 
my own free will on taking my departure from this or that 
house in which I had stayed for any length of time. In no 
instance did any of them hint at a " tip " of any kind ; but 
for what they freely got they always seemed sincerely grateful. 
Contrasting the position of things in England with things in 
India in this connection, what a world of forceful significance 
— how wide the separation suggests itself in the familiar 
expression "as far as the East is from the West,'* a prodigious 
moral gulf indeed ! 



CHAPTER III. 

WORKING CLASS HOMES. 

3|0VING down to the lower end of the bociaJ 
scale, we have to deal with the cottage homes 
of the more respectable artisans and working 
classes, as well as with the far humbler 
dwellings of the labouring poor, the majority among 
whom live from hand to mouth on the chance earnings of 
each separate day. The cottage home, properly so called, 
is not to be looked for in the City itself, except, perhaps, 
here and there in the East End. It is to the suburbs that 
you must turn to see this style of habitation, but even here 
yoQ do not see it to full advantage, for it is essentially a rural 
thing, to be found in perfection only out in the country. 
However this may be, the ordinary town cottage is a pent- 
roofed, tile-covered, red brick structure of two storeys, with 
nothing like our Indian " whitewash " about it. The 
kitchen and scullery are under the ground floor, and in some 
cases this same subterranean arrangement is made use of for 
dining purposes as well. 

On the first floor there are three rooms, one of which is 
used as a general sitting and reception apartment, which is 
often also made to serve as a dining room. The second 
apartment is, perhaps, set apart as a working or business 
room, while the third, situated at the back, is divided into 
bath-room and closet. The upper storey comprises two or 
more bedrooms, and to this must be added a small back 
yard in which a few orchard trees and kitchen vegetables 
are reared. The furniture in the sitting-room comprises a 
solid round or square table and a few armchairs. A few 
neat ornaments stand on the mantel-shelf, and in addition to 
these there may, perhaps, be a teapoy or two and even a neat 
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upright or cottage piano. Everything is bright and clean 
and neatly arranged in these cottage homes, and here too the 
guest is treated with the free-handed and full-hearted 
hospitality which characterises the British people of all 
grades and conditions, from the highest to the lowest in the 
land. 

Anything like a cottage home is, as a matter of course, 
beyond the reach of the poorest among the working classes — 
those whose individual earnings rarely average more than 
two shillings or so a day. These have, therefore, to content 
themselves perforce with lodgings let by the week at about 
2s a room, which forms one of many such enclosed in a 
block of buildings, or occupying a *• flat " or floors in a two 
or three storeyed edifice. Some families may take up two 
or more apartments of this kind, while in only too many 
cases a household of many members will be found crowded 
within the four walls of a single room of narrow dimensions. 
In such dwellings it would be folly to look for anything more 
than the barest odds and ends of household furniture ; and it 
is not to be wondered at if disorder and untidiness take the 
place of the well-regulated condition of things which has 
been shown to be so characteristic of the generality of the 
cottage homes of the better circumstanced classes of English 
working people. Here, as well as in many of the cottage 
dwellings, no servants are kept, all the household work being 
of necessity done by the womenkind and children belonging to 
each tenement, while the men havetoattend to their jobs for the 
day. It is not, however, to be understood that the women and 
children are not bread-winners as well as family helps, for, 
as a matter of fact, every member of a household that can 
turn an honest penny in any way has to bring in his or her 
mite as a contribution to the common stock wherewith the 
domestic pot is kept boiling. 

As to the ever-changing " abodes'* o£t\\^VvQ\i^^^^^^^^'=s^% 
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it seems open to question whether this is the proper place 
to say much, so I content myself with just a passing allusion 
or two. For one thing, there can be no gainsaying the patent 
and painful fact that the lot of these poor creatures, especially 
in the winter months, must be miserable and wretched in 
the extreme. To such of them as are unable or unwilling to 
enter the workhouse " homes," there is no alternative but 
that of loitering about the streets, market-places, and public 
parks during the day-time, and seeking the shelter of empty 
archways, or other like coverts, by night. Numbers of them 
may any day be seen sprawling on the grass in St. James's 
and the East-end parks and commons, while scores of such 
can, when darkness sets in, find no better resting-place than 
that afforded them by the doorsteps of public buildings, and 
obscure angles forming the junctures of adjoining structures 
of one kind or another. Foodless, half-clothed, lying through 
the live-long night on the bare surface of these stony 
bedsteads— so cold, so damp, so hard— life to the houseless 
fKDor of London must seem nothing more than an intolerable 
condition of agonizing cursedness! What wonder, then, 
that so many of these wretched beings daily call in the angel 
of death to relieve them before their appointed time, ending 
their earthly miseries by plunging themselves headlong into 
the unclean waters of their Father Thames ! 




CHAPTER IV. 
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Iiitectural and other " sights " 
.■dl metropolis, 1 should state 
it is by no means my inten- 
tempt an elaborate description of 
nd buildings, the engineering wonders, and 
nd-one marvels of art that combine to make 
most remarkable city on the 
indertaking would, 1 am quite 
sure, prove too much for my poor abilities and still untrained 
pen; and I am no less convinced also that it would serve 
no useful purpose even if I could venture upon so gigantic 
a task. Infinitely ablet pens than mine have already depicted 
the grandeurs and the beauties of the various objects of 
interest, the sight of which has filled with amazement and 
admiration the minds of thousands upon thousands of those 
who have both seen and described these modern marvels 
long years before my own eyes beheld them. Coming after 
such as these it becomes me as a representative of very 
little better than the poet's " poor untutored Indian," naturally 
prone to " bow down to wood and stone " — it becomes such 
as 1. let me repeat, to " worship afar off" at shrines with 
which I am far from being familiar. Let me, then, attempt 
no more than to single out the more important edifices and 
engineering structures, and record only the impressions made 
on my mind when my unaccustomed gaze rested for the 
first time on the most striking features presented by each 
as they one by one passed before my admiring eyes like 
vivid scenes in a grand panoramic vl^v;. 
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To begin with, we may start out in a natural way by 
saying a few words about the public streets and thorough- 
fares of the busiest city in the world. As to mere linear 
dimensions there may, perhaps, be nothing very remarkable 
about the streets of London, but to my thinking there is 
much that is agreeably unique in the condition of cleanliness 
in which they are kept all the year round. Even the 
narrowest of them are singularly free from filthy rubbish 
and offensive matter of any kind, for everything in these 
obnoxious forms is cleared away immediately as soon as it 
meets the ever- watchful eyes of the large staff of public 
sweepers employed by the City Corporation, which regulates 
and controls matters municipal. The soil of the hundreds 
of draught horses that hourly ply to and fro through the 
thoroughfares, is thus carried off almost as soon as it is 
dropped, and the spot itself on which any such noxious stuflf 
may have fallen is at once scoured with water squirted over 
the soiled surface from wayside stand-pipes. Of mire and 
mud there is an ample share, as a matter of course, when 
the days are rainy, but even this is shovelled up and carted 
off as speedily as strong and ready arms can effect the 
desired removal. But even if the mud were allowed to 
remain on the street, it could not incommode pedestrians 
very much, for, with a few exceptions, almost every street 
is provided with stone pavements at least on one side, if not 
on both, of the whole way. On these latter the foot passenger 
moves on his way on mudless ground, having no occasion to 
set foot on the middle of the road save in crossing over from 
one side to the other. At the crossings there are private 
sweepers who earn stray coins voluntarily thrown to them 

by passers-by in return for their services in clearing the way 
from mud and snow. The calling of a crossing sweeper, I 
may remark in passing, would not, I fear, pay in India, 
though Heaven knows there is in this country an immense 
/leJd of practical usefulness awaiting adventurers in this line, 
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provided they are ambitious enough to give their much- to-be- 
desired services free, gratis, and for nothing, for it is certain 
they can expect neither meed nor guerdon from the tight- 
handed sons of this ungrateful land. Be this as it may, it is 
not to the crossing sweeper alone to whom the London way- 
farer is beholden, for there stands my old friend the stalwart 
policeman, ever on the alert and ever ready to help perplexed 
pedestrians across. And there are scores more of his blue- 
coated brethren to be met with at every turn and corner, 
and all along your peregrination every inch of the way you 
may go. There they are at all hours of the day and night, 
in all weathers, never flinching from rain, frost, or snow, 
never slinking away for shelter under any sort of cover save 
that of their shoulder capes and overcoats. Verily has 
London just and abundant cause to be proud of her blue- 
coated constabulary, for they are ** true blue *' and no 
mistake, every man jack ot them ! 

Everybody has heard something of the ** smoke " of 
London, so I say nothing on that score here; but it may not be 
as generally known that the streets of this city of fog are lighted 
by day, as well as by night, when ** the day is dark and dreary" 
enough to render lighting up desirable or expedient as a 
measure of safety or public convenience. Old King Gas still 
holds his old sway as a lamp-lighter, but his throne totters, 
as his light itself pales before the more potent effulgence of 
the coming Raj— the Imperial brilliance of the electric light 
in perfected power and majesty. Indeed the headquarters 
of the future monarch have already been firmly established 
in that region of man}' glorious literary memories — Fleet 
Street, so inseparably associated with the names of such 
** Giants of Literature " as Samuel Johnson, Thackeray and 
Charles Dickens ! 

The main streets of the British metropolis ace T$^<^M\.<i<5A 
withpubiic Jatrines, which at e\oca\.td^Vco^\N^^x\^^^^^'^'^^^'^^ 
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in the middle of each of the most frequented thoroughfares. 
The approach to these conveniences is marked by a circular 
railing, round the exterior of which runs a raised basement, 
up which you ascend by two or more steps. On the inner 
side of the enclosure a flight of steps leads you down 
into a number of underground cells, which are fitted up to 
serve as closets ; but besides the conveniences of a mere 
latrine, you have also, if you choose to pay a trifle for the 
accommodation, all the ordinary requisites of a lavatory and 
dressing-room. So that, though you may have gone down 
dust-soiled and dishevelled into one of these subterranean 
convenience chambers, you may always rise to the surface 
again tidied up and down to your very boots, which you can 
always have brushsd by the attendant downstairs. Not only 
here, but on the roadside as well you will find shoe-black 
lads, who will clean your boots on the top, and in a 
wonderfully short space of time, for only a penny. 

Then there are the fruit stalls, butchers* stalls, grocers' 
stalls, book stalls, newspaper stalls, bakers' stalls, and stalls 
of every other conceivable kind, to say nothing of the larger 
shops and ** saloons *' where you can have everything you 
can possibly need served you in the pleasantest way, and by 
the pleasantest people imaginable, all without a moment's 
haggling, worry or unavoidable delay. For a shilling or so, you 
may, by entering a so-called barber's saloon, have not only 
your face shaved and your hair cut, but your limbs 
shampooed or ** massaged " in a marvellously agreeable 
way, very acceptable to the weary traveller. 

Of course these London streets are hourly thronged 

from early morn till late at night with all sorts of people, 

rushing hither and thither, in and out of all sorts of vehicles, 

in momentary peril of crushing one another to death — a 

contingency which would happen iar mote ltec\wew\\^ X\\^xi \t 
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does now were it not for the cool presence of mind and 
unfailing vigilance of the brave " bobbies,'* who form the 
most conspicuous and most commanding figures in every 
London crowd. 

Of street cries and street nuisances London has a full 
share, from the early ** milk-ho ** of the dairyman to the 
harrowing strains of the organ-grinder, and the noisy street 
musicians at all parts of the day and night. But it were 
vain to tell of all these, for have not their sayings and doings 
been graphically chronicled by abler pens than mine times 
without number ? Besides, it is about time we should think 
of getting out of the streets of London, and this I hasten to 
do with the concluding remark that the best way of getting 
a good look at the streets of the great metropolis is to take 
a seat on the top of an omnibus, and make a day of it, 
driving through as many thoroughfares as circumstances 
will admit of consistent with your personal comfort. A day 
so passed would not be spent in vain. 

Singling out just a few of the principal thoroughfares 
from the myriads of highways and byways by which London 
is intersected in every conceivable direction, we may here 
take note of some of the topical characteristics that 
distinguish the more important streets of the great city. 

Going from Charing Cross up the magnificent highway 
of the same name, we find ourselves in the very heart of 
what we may style the political and official centre of the 
metropolis. Here stand Whitehall containing the India 
and Foreign Offices, the Colonial Office Buildings, the Offices 
of Scotland Yard (the famous head-quarters of the London 
Detectives), the Horse Guards or War Office, the Admiralty 
Offices, the State Treasury (Government Pay Office), West- 
minster Abbey, and last, though not least, the ^real tL^v^^y^^ 
of Parliament, 
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Entering the Strand, Exeter Hall reminds us we are 
in the head quarters of many orders of orators, religious 
as well as theatrical. Here are to be seen such temples 
of the drama as the Lyceum, Savoy Theatre, Strand 
Theatre, Drury Lane Theatre, the Royal Italian Opera 
House, the Opera Comique, the Adelphi, the Vaudeville, &c. 
But there is a second transition from the gay to the grave, 
for between the Strand and the lower end of Fleet Street we 
are faced by the stern face of justice, whose courts and 
temples attract our attention as we pass them by. Coming 
next to Fleet Street, we know we are in the very midst of the 
literary quarter of London, for here are the offices of the leading 
newspapers and periodicals published in the British capital ; 
and in the same neighbourhood stands Printing House 
Square itself, where the greatest paper in the world — 
The TimeSf par excellence — is still turned out in more than one 
edition a day. Ludgate Hill forms a part of this quarter, 
and in it are St. Paul's Cathedral and Paternoster Row, the 
vantage ground of the booksellers and publishers of London. 
Passing over intermediate streets, we move up St. James' 
Street, which together with New Bond Street, may be said 
to be the highway into clubland, where every conceivable 
kind of association — social, political, literary, dramatic, 
clerical, and what not — has each its own ** local habitation." 
Finally, we may take leave of the famous streets of London 
with just a passing notice of Regent Street, a splendid 
thoroughfare on which stand most of the fashionable shops 
and large business houses of this capital of a mighty nation 
of great shopkeepers. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON. 

OYALLY giving precedence to all that ap- 
pertains to, or is associated with, Royalty, 
we naturally select the historically famous 
Castle at Windsor, and Hampton Court and 
Buckingham Palaces, as presenting the fittest objects of 
architectural interest to occupy the foreground in our 
panoramic view of the sights and scenic attractions of the 
queen of modern cities. 

Admission into Windsor Castle, the metropolitan 
residence of our Queen-Empress, is permitted 'only to those 
who can procure the necessary tickets which are to be 
obtained, under certain restrictions, from the Governor in 
charge, the public being excluded only when Her Imperial 
Gracious Majesty desires to remain absolute privacy. In 
my own case, I was fortunate in being one among the 
thousands who had the privilege of entering those palatial 
precincts on the occasion on which hundreds of delegates 
and representatives of the Y.M.C.A. had assembled on the 
royal grounds from all parts of the world for the purpose of 
celebrating their first Jubilee. The magnificence and 
splendour by which the visitor is surrounded on every side 
on entering the main edifice cannot fail to overwhelm him 
with wonder and admiration, enhanced at every step he 
advances into the inner courts. I attempt no description of 
what I saw, but shall merely say that the objects that 
attracted and interested my attention most viet^Sv^Qv'^'^^'^'^ 
ChapeJ, the Albert Memorial C\\apeV, ^.tv^ \xa\^^"^ ^^ "^^ 
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Mausoleum, a miniature presentment of the Taj Mahal of 
Delhi. Here lie interred the remains of Prince '' Albert the 
Good," the beloved royal Consort whose name and memory 
are revered and cherished alike by the sovereign and her 
subject people. This venerated memorial is thrown open to 
the general public only once a year, special permission being 
needed for the admission of occasional privileged visitors at 
any other save the time annually appointed for admission of 
the public. Among other things that made gravely agreeable 
impressions on my mind, I might mention the world- 
renowned Round Tower, from the summit of which the 
spectator commands a bird's-eye view of no less than a dozen 
English counties, besides a grand panoramic presentment of 
the whole of the city of London and its beautiful environs. 

The Queen's dairy next claims attention, filling the 
stranger's mind with amazement as he sees huge bucket 
after bucket of pure foaming milk drawn and carried away 
by brawny young men from the most splendid specimens of 
niilch-kine in the whole world. Then come the Royal 
kitchen gardens, picturesquely laid out and replete with 
every variety of fruit and vegetable that can be made to 
thrive on English soil under the manipulation of scientific 
horticnlturalists of the highest order. Passing on from these 
picturesque grounds, we may move through a beautiful 
avenue — aptly called the *' Long Walk'*— which passes by 
the Queen's ** Model Farm," where Ceres herself seems to 
hold her court in the fulness of her golden glory. Farther 
on we reach Frogmore, where we may see every variety' of 
the vine, bearing the richest clusters of grapes each after its 
kind in due season. This Royal vineyard, and the model 
farm adjoining Frogmore, are in every way worthy of their 
Royal proprietrix — the greatest sovereign in the world. 
WeJJ may the Queen of England be prouder of her agri- 
^orticultural gems than of all the coslVy Ueaswx^^ ^x^^^vved 
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for Her Gracious Majest}' in Windsor Castle or the Tower 
of London itself, where the State jewels are ordinarily 
kept. 

Hampton Court is far and away the largest and grandest 
of royal palaces in England, embracing extensive grounds 
and magnificent structures of various kinds, every one of 
which is a spectacle in itself well worth looking at for days 
together. Within the walls of the Palace are rare paintings 
of classical and mythical figures, some of which— with a few 
more modern portraitures — to say the least are startling, 
even when regarded merely as artistic ** studies of the nude." 
To an Indian mind these seem greatly out of place in the 
palace of a Christian sovereign ruling over a Christian 
people, all deeply and practically concerned in the spreading 
of the chaste light of the Gospel of Christ over the dark 
corners of the earth. I turn away from these reminders of 
past ages of unchristian moral laxity which permitted the 
Kings of Christian England matrimonial and other licenses 
that stain the pages of her otherwise grand and noble 
history. 

In pleasing contrast to these unseemingly paintings, 
there twines the great vine— under a glass house out in the 
grounds, of course — the largest and the most prolific in 
Europe, if not in the whole world ; and, lastly, there stretches 
the wonderful maze, ** the chief popular attraction of 
Hampton Court." The state apartments and grounds are 
open to the public every day in the year except Fridays and 
Christmas Day. 

Buckingham Palace, the royal residence in the heart of 
London is miles away from Hampton Court, and is not 
quite as accessible to the general public, special permission 
to enter the place being necessary and obtaiT^^V^ S.^^-sxv "^jcnr. 

controlling authorities only by t\ve ptW'iXv^^^ ^^'^ * 
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The famous Tower of London, viewed in its three ancient 
aspects as a fortress, a prison, and a palace, will not escape 
the notice of a foreigner visiting London ; and access to all 
parts of the structure is readily secured by purchasing six- 
penny tickets at the entrance any day of the week, except 
Mondays and Saturdays, on which days the place is thrown 
open to the public free of charge. As already noted, the 
Tower is the repository of the Crown jewels, and it is also 
the State Armoury, containing a vast and varied collection 
of almost every kind of warlike weapon that has ever been 
associated with British battles on land or sea. It is a grand 
sight this gallery of arms worthy of a nation of dauntless 
warriors ; but alas for the visions of barbaric cruelty called 
up by the sight of an array of instruments of torture which 
the same nation of braves were once wont to use upon 
prisoners condemned to torment ! How one's blood tingles 
and one's flesh creeps as the eye rests for only a brief moment 
on the thumb-screw, the iron collar, the rack and the breaking 
wheel of an age now happily gone by ! Looking at these 
now, one can hardly believe that the brave British nation 
could ever have resorted to such cruel barbarities as is 
indicated by these blood-curdling mementoes of their past 
savagery. But, Heaven be praised, no Reign of Terror is 
ever likely to stain the soil of beloved old England again. 

Turning now to official edifices, the premier place is 
claimed by the magnificent pile of buildings wherein the two 
Houses of Parliament are accommodated. Admission to the 
interior is free when the respective councillors are not in 
session; but a pass signed by the Speaker or some M.P. 
friend is necessary to obtain ingress while the Houses are in 
debate. Though imposing enough from its exterior aspect, 
this immense edifice disappoints a stranger who enters its 
portals for the first time. Somehow, its interior does not 
impress the visitor with the notion that \\e is ?»Vait^d\tv^ \u the 
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national council halls of an imperial people ; nor do things 
look more august when both chambers are in the full swing of 
work. On the whole, however, it is a grand place and one 
not to be overlooked by the sight-seer in London. 

Similar remarks apply to my impressions of Whitehall, 
wherein are located the India and Foreign Offices, as well as 
some of the Offices of the Home Department. Neither have 
I anything special to note respecting the Colonial Office, and 
the Horse Guards or War Office. So also with Exeter Hall, 
St. James* Hall and such like public meeting places, all of 
which, and even the great Bank of England Buildings, 
are remarkable more for their solidity rather than for 
elegance of structure. 

This, however, is not the case with the Albert Memorial 

Hall, a monster meeting-place capable of accommodating as 

many as 12,000 people. The interior of this Hall is 

constructed after the model of the Coliseum at Rome. 

Never shall I forget the impression made upon my mind 

when standing in this spacious auditorium on the occasion 

of the Jubilee of the Y. M. C. A., when I heard some 

10,000 voices raised in singing: — 

'• Praise God from Whom all blessing flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below ; 
Praise Him above ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ! " 

That was grand indeed, and for the moment I was carried 
out of myself and away from Earth, fancying myself listening 
to a glorious anthem of praise sung by some tuneful celestial 
choir. It seemed to me so like the music of another sphere 
that I half imagined myself in Heaven itself. 

No sight-seer will think of leaving London without 
looking in at the world-famed " Palace of Glass '* in Upper 
Norwood, where John Bull and all his household disport 
themselves in a hundred different vj^.^^ oti. \>a."^ ^-^^'s^ -^xv^ 
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holidays. The Crystal Palace hall is capable of accommo- 
dating several thousands of people, and it is here that popular 
concerts and musical entertainments, organised on a large 
scale, are held, and it is here also that monster meetings of 
all sorts take place, when they are intended to present the 
character and significance of a national demonstration. So 
grandly beautiful is the appearance of this magnificent 
structure that I could well imagine a Christian villager from 
India regarding the edifice as a prototype of one of the ** many 
mansions " he has been taught to believe in as being 
*• prepared " for those who follow the teachings of the 
Heaven-sent Master he has learnt to serve. In a word, the 
Crystal Palace of London is best described as being a 
splendid exhibition in itself, such as cannot be found in any 
other part of the globe. It is, moreover, a complete and 
comprehensive index to England's commercial wealth and 
greatness. 

No less important as a national institution, and no less 
potent and far-reaching in its influence as a popular 
education is the British Museum, wiiere all that history has 
recorded, all that Science has taught, and all that Art has 
accomplished, is effectively illustrated in concrete forms by 
all manner of exhibits brought together and set forth like sa 
many silent ** object lessons" taken from the Book of Nature 
and the archives of universal literature. The Museum con- 
tains the largest and richest general library in the world, and 
access to the thousands upon thousands of volumes here 
preserved is obtainable by rich and poor alike without favour 
and without charge. Guide books and catalogues, to be 
sure, have to be paid for when wanted, but no visitor is 
obliged to purchase any if he does not choose to do so ot his 
own free will. 

The Royal Academy comes next in the precedence list 
ol national institutions, though it is only to those to whora 
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the arcana of the painter's art are open that can expect to 
benefit much by an inspection of the picture galleries to be 
seen adorning the walls within. 

Far more popular, though not national in character, is 
Madame Tussaud's Expositorium of Wax Works, represent- 
ing wonderfully life-like effigies of celebrities of note and 
notoriety, the living and the dead just as they might be 
imagined to appear at a general resurrection. How like to 
life are these waxen figures may be faintly conceived when 
I mention how I was amusingly taken in by two of them. 
On entering the main hall, I perceived th6 perfectly dressed 
figure of a lady seated at a table on which were packets of 
guide books, one of which she appeared to be studying with 
a smile of amused interest on her face. Going up to her, 
I politely asked to be told the price of one of the brochures, 
but received no reply to my question, and it was not till I 
had repeated my inquiry for the third time that I discovered 
the astounding fact that I had been accosting an inanirjiate 
waxen effigy bearing the outward semblance of a modern 
English lady to the life. On another occasion, I similarly 
mistook and addressed a London policeman's waxen image 
for a veritable " bobby " in the flesh, such as I had seen in 
the streets of the great city many a time before entering this 
wondrous little world of waxen illusions. Madame Tussaud's 
Wax Works cannot be seen without being admired and 
wondered at for all time. 

Among places of public recreation, where popular 
amusement is combined with popular instruction, prominent 
mention must be made of Earl's Court, in which stands 
enclosed an immense group of buildings devoted to all sorts 
of tamasha and physical exercise. Here are to be seen 
theatrical and other shows, shooting galleries in which you may 
try your skill on paying a trifle, and the riding arena^ ^Vssx^ 
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you may be practically trained in the mysteries of horse- 
manship — paying for your schooling, of course. 

In graver moods j'ou cannot do better than visit some 
of the ecclesiastical buildings to be found by the score in the 
great metropolis, for London is pre-eminently a city of 
churches and chapels representing every Christian denomi- 
nation and almost every other form of religious faith not 
directly associated with the grosser forms of heathenish 
idolatry, though even in respect to this latter particular, you 
may set eyes on a Chinese temple if you stroll in the direc- 
tion of Kew Gardens. 

Naturally, you will elect to go first to Westminster 
Abbey, and after that you have the widest possible range of 
choice between St. Paul's Cathedral and ** General " Booth's 
Salvation Barracks, not omitting Spurgeon*s Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, where as many as 6,000 worshippers have been 
known to assemble time after time when any popular preacher 
occupies the pulpit. 

Besides the regular churches and chapels, there are 
countless meeting-houses for week-day services and the 
social gatherings of various kinds of societies and associa- 
tions, whose number is legion, whatever their myriad names 
may be. 

The solemn and majestic grandeur of the more ancient 
cathedrals and churches presents a striking contrast with 
the simpler and plainer styles of architecture characterising 
the places of worship that have been erected in recent times, 
but in all, both in the old and the new, there is something of 
picturesque or subjective interest to engage the attention 
of a reflective mind. These sacred shrines of Old England 
are a study in themselves, replete with manifold interest for 
the student of ecclesiastical history, and it would take whole 
volumes to tell their tale to any purpose. 
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Turning away in bewilderment from the brick-and- 
mortar sights of London, we may seek fresh air and recover 
our mental balance by strolling for just a brief while through 
the parks and open pleasure grounds that are to be found in 
wholesome amplitude in all parts of the giant city. The 
•* little laps of earth " that pass for " People's Parks " in 
India give but a faint notion of the far more expansive 
recreation grounds that go by the same name in London 
and other parts of the British Isles. Our Indian parks, 
compared with those in England, would seem very little 
better than slightly enlarged "grass plots'* taken from a 
corner of, say Hyde Park or Regent's Park, or even 
St. James's. . The former do not present the features of any 
of the latter even in miniature, but are mere commons with 
just a scrap or two of landscape effect to give them plausible 
title to the name they bear. Hyde Park, for instance, is a 
very different thing from the landscape abortion styled the 
•* People's Park " in Madras. In the grounds at Hyde Park, 
situated in the West End, you have an expanse of grass 
land fairly twenty times as extensive as our people's play- 
ground here. Here you have Rotten Row — the popular 
ride — where the upper ten display their skill in horsemanship ; 
and there stretches the glassy surface of the Serpentine lake, 
where you may any day hire a boat and enjoy a good hour's 
row on its placid waters. By the way, it may be as well to 
say here that the chairs in this Park have to be paid for when 
occupied by visitors. 

Adjoining Hyde Park are Kensington Gardens, with 
Holland Park further on. Here there are interesting palaces 
and museums to look at, to say nothing of minor sights that 
will attract the stranger's notice as he passes along. Regent's 
Park is a still larger place, and contains a four-forked lake 
crossed by suspension bridges. Here you have also the 
garden of the Royal Botanic Society, o^^tv^^n^t^ ^sa;:^ \sl*^ 
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when the work-people go to and come from their work. My 

Indian friends would, perhaps, do well to avoid travelling 

third class during these hours, as they are likely to find 

themselves at ti.nes jostled somewhat roughly by the *• horny 

handed sons of toil " with whom they will have to travel. 

Besides the lines above ground, there are in London also 

underground railways running across under the bed of the 

Thames, and traversing all parts of the city. One of these 

subterranean lines, known as the Inner Circle Railway, 

girdles the city itself; while another embraces the districts 

as well, and is hence called the District and MetropoHtan 

Line. 

Of the railway servants on the English lines I cannot 

say anything but what is altogether to their credit, civil and 

correct to a scruple, the guards and porters deserve the 

highest praise and admiration. More than once I should 

have lost, not only my train, but all my luggage as well, had 

it not been for the integrity of these hard-working and honest 

worthies. Many a time have I ridden past my alighting 

station, leaving my luggage thrown out there by the guard as 

in duty bound, but there I have always found my goods and 

chattels safe and sound when I came to look for them. 

What chance would I have of finding my belongings, thus 

abondoned, restored to me in the like manner whilst 

travelling on any Indian railway ? In this connection I may 

note that though most of the railway platforms — notably 

those at the Victoria, St. Pancras, Liverpool Street, Pad- 

dington, and Broadway Stations, are invariably fully occupied 

by passengers ; these never block the way for hours together 

by coming long before their time for starting, as do the 

natives of India only too frequently. They come just a few 

minutes before their train is timed to start, and consequently 

have not to wait long before they are off; whereas, in India, 

it is a common spectacle to see scores of my countrymen 

arriving at the stations some six or seven hours in advance 
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of their trains, fully prepared to " make a day of it," if need 
be, lounging in and about the cattle-pen arrangements 
euphemistically styled " third class waiting rooms." 
k Here abo I should note that the rage for cycling has 
Raben full and fast hold of the people of England, as is 
evidenced by the fact that London is simply over-run by 
"wheelers" of both sexes. To see these Christians wildly 
careering about the thorougfares of a great Christian city on 
Sundays above all other days of the week, is, to say the 
least, not edifying by any means to a stranger haihng from 
so vast a field of Chistian missionary field as India. 

The omnibuses and tramcars are worked much like the 
railways, though as yet steam and electricity have not come 
into full play as locomotive street motors. Buses and cars 
ply about at all times of the day, and a good way into the 
night, taking up and setting down passengers wheresoever 
required, and halting at stated intervals at certain stations, 
where refreshment for man and beast is promptly and satis- 
factorily supplied by wayside taverns, inns and restaurants. 
Hackney cabs can always be had on the streets, where they 
are to be seen moving up and down ready to pickup a "fare" 
at one shilling a mile. Here too, the drivers and conductors 
have invariably treated me with courtesy and straightforward 
honesty. More than once have I had brought safely back to 
me odd parcels forgetfully left in a hackney coach in which 
I had been driven, and in no instance do I remember being 
over-charged by a London Cabby. Backsheesh he may 
accept willingly enough, where freely offered to him with a 
good grace, but no London cabman or bus conductor has 
ever asked me for anything more than the fare he was legally 
entitled to. Finally, I may add that, so far as my eyes can 
vouch for, there are no such unsightly and risky anomalies 
as rattle-trap hackney cabs drawn bf i^cke.VVj Vq-^.'sk.'Si "wa N 
seen in any part oi London. 



\ 
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CHAPTER VII. 



LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 




IFE in the rural districts of England, ** out of 
the hurly-burly ** of city life, is very different 
from residence within the municipal limits of 
any large town. Here in the country, we find 
ourselves in the free atmosphere of farm -yards and fields, 
with here and there a village or hamlet taking thf* place of 
the town in miniature, without the noise and the hurry and 
the bustle inseparable from the large business and manu- 
facturing centres. An average village is little more than a 
small cluster of little cottages centreing round two or more 
churches or chapels, a school house, a cottage hospital, a 
few petty shops, with a tavern or two doing dual duty as 
travellers* bungalow and public-house rolled into one. A 
wind or water-mill or two, standing on a conspicuous site, 
serve to remind you that the main occupations of the country 
is more or less directly connected with agricultural interests, 
and you are thus fully prepared to pass right into neigh- 
bouring farmyards and grain-fields to which the village itself 
is merely an adjunct. But here, too, as in the town, the habits 
of the people are brisk and active, and the current of life 
runs on from early morn to dewy eve with no tendency to 
slacken into stagnation till the shades of night shut out the 
working day from the natural hours of nocturnal rest. After 
traversing the two or three thoroughfares that comprise all 
the streets an ordinary village can boast of, you may enter 
at once upon the region of farmyards and corn-fields, 
where everything is fresh and verdant and charmingly 
picturesque. 
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Let me here transcribe a few notes from my diary 

recording my experiences and impressions of a day's life 

on one of those rural arcadias. Cowcroft Farm, Chesham, 

Bucks, is situated on a hillock with pleasant surroundings, 

and is worked by Mr. H , an orthodox Baptist, who, 

despite his habitual grave looks, was nevertheless con- 
sistently affable and good-natured in everything he did and 

said. When I and my friend B visited Cowcroft, we 

met its worthy holder at the foot of the eminence on which the 
farm stands, just as my friendly companion had already told 
me that Mr. H. was no stay-at-home farmer, but one who was 
always ** up and doing," moving hither and thither about 
his grounds directing the working of his labourers. On this 
occasion our host was supervising wheat-reaping operations 
carried on by machinery, but he straightway left his post on 
catching sight of us, and advanced to meet us. Hearing us 
express a desire to do a little rabbit-shooting in the adjoining 

woods, Mr. H led us up to his pleasant cottage home, 

where he provided us with a double-barrelled shot-gun, and 
whistling to a terrier that soon sprang to his side , he set out 
with us with his dog running on in advance as though it fully 
comprehended our little game. We sighted ** bunnies " 
without number, but I was not sportsman enough to bag 
any, though my companions gave me the sole monopoly of 
the only rifle we carried. Sympathizing with me in the 
failure of my skikaring, the good-natured farmer invited me 
to try my hand at some of his tame pigeons by way of *' con- 
solation stakes,'' slyly beseeching me at the same time to 
spare his barn-door fowls, as not being included in his 
"permit." I succeeded in knocking over one •* cover," 
whereupon the rest took flight, leaving their owner laughingly 
exclaiming, •* I knew my birds would not give you the chance 
of a second shot," or words to that effiect. Our sport being 
thus brought to a close, we were invited to go in to IvixssJcv. 
it being now past one o'clock iiv iVife ^IVexTvoorc^. 
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Our little party was now joined by Mrs. H , the wife 

of our host, a bright cheery lady, who made us feel quite at 
home and at our ease in a trice. We sat down to a plain 
but ample repast, comprising roast mutton, boiled vegetables, 
wheat-bread, butter, milk and fruit, fresh and preserved, 
with ale or coffee at choice, all the viands except the two 
last being the bonA-fide products of the farm itself. It was 
quite evident that both our farm friends felt a personal pride in 
the fruits of their labours, and took a personal interest in the 
various operations of farming, including the manifold manage- 
ment of the dairy as well. Besides a goodly flock of sheep, 
our farmer rears cattle, poultry, pigeons, &c., all of which 
including horses, form the regular live-stock bred and 
supported on the holding. 

The operations of ploughing, weeding, dressing, reaping, 
binding and threshing, are all carried on by machinery,worked 
by steam or horse power, thus minimising the necessity for 
manual labour. Of course this secures a vast saving of time 
and a conservation of human energy which is thus left free 
to be utilised in other directions not as yet reached by 
mechanical agencies. There are hundreds of such farms in 
the United Kingdom worked on scientific principles which 
are not dreamt of in the philosophy of the agricultural land- 
owners of India. The general cry among English farmers is 
that ** farming does not pay,'* and the main reason assigned 
for this alleged failure is the stifling effect of foreign competi- 
tion in the wheat trade. " Your countrymen," said a British 
Squire to me, •* spoil our wheat trade by being able to bring 
their Indian produce into the English market at cheaper 
rates than we can afford to sell at.*' If this be true, how 
powerful a rival might India become as a wheat competitor 
if she could only be taught and practically induced to adopt 
the more advanced agricultural methods that have done so 
much for Europe and America in this one ditecUon alone ! 
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HE commercial enterprise of the British people ' 
is strikingly evidenced on every side by the 
imposing presence of monster warehouses, 
gigantic factories and ever busy dockyards, in 
all of which thousands upon thousands of working men and 
working women are to be daily seen toiling with might 
and main to maintain not only their own families and homes, 
but the commercial prestige of their country as well. The ■ 
smoke of London, proceeding from her myriad chimney flues, | 
speaks volumes for the manufacturing and industrial activity 
of her sons ; and the same tale of business enterprise is told 
over and over again by what one sees around him in every 
Other large manufacturing centre in the country— notably s 
in Birmingham and Sheffield in the south and Manchester | 
and Liverpool in the north, to say nothing of the large cities 
across the Scottish Border. 

In Reading and Bristol I was allowed the privilege of I 
going round two large factories connected respectively with j 
the biscuit and cocoa industries ; and a few particulars as to 
what I saw in each of these may be of interest in this con- 
nection. The now gigantic biscuit factory, owned by the i 
world-known firm of Huntley and Palmer, sprang in a m 
marveilous manner from the smallest of small beginnin 
About thirty years or so ago the founder of the house v 
nothing more than an ordinary baker, keeping a street-stalU 
in which bread and buns ■were so\d Iq\ &e ii\jE,\Kiv*\aA.-^ ■sjess^; 
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In the present day, the business has been vastly transformed 
and transferred into a monster factory, employing several 
thousands of working hands, who daily turn out waggon 
loads on waggon load of every conceivable kind of biscuit 
made by machinery — the quantity produced each day being 
so large as to require for removal waggons running on rails, 
which are laid not only all over the interior yards, but also 
outside the buildings right on to the railway station at 
Reading, whence supplies are sent out to all parts of the 
civilized world. The factory is regarded as one of the sights 
of the town, and visitors flock to the buildings daily in 
numbers so large as to render it impossible for all to be able 
to move about freely if they got in at once in a body. Hence, 
many have to wait their turn while others are going the 
round of the various departments. A regular visitors* book 
is kept in which persons admitted sign their names just as 
they have to do on entering a public museum or art gallery. 

No less remarkable, for similar reasons, are Fry's cocoa 
factories, situated in Bristol, one of the busiest ot business 
centres in Great Britain. The buildings stand in three 
different streets, each presenting an imposing front. Much 
of the raw material for the prepared cocoa and chocolate 
manufactured by this celebrated firm goes from Ceylon ; and 
when 1 remembered how near my own birth-place was to that 
spicy isle, I could not help thinking it a great pity that such 
factories could not be set up somewhere nearer my own native 
home than Bristol. But, I suppose, long years will roll by 
before Indian capitalists can learn the value of employing 
European machinery for manufacturing purposes on so large 
a scale as that on which it is used at such a place as Fry's. 
I had the good fortune to be conducted round the buildings 
by the manager himself, and on leaving was presented with a 
box of choice eating chocolates, given me by order of Mr. 
J^ry, a courteous gentleman, who, like M.t. Palmer of the 
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biscuit factory, is a staunch Quaker by creed. He is, more- 
over, a large-hearted philanthropist in every way worthy of 
the name of " Friend " — a name in which his co-religionists 
take especial delight. 

Unlike India, England is a manufacturing rather than 
an agricultural country. She produces nothing, or next to 
nothing, in the shape of the raw materials she requires for 
the manifold and multifarious manufactures. But by 
adopting the principles of Free Trade, she leaves her ports 
wide open for the importation of foreign raw products from 
every quarter of the globe. These she manipulates and 
" does up *' in ten thousand ways, and sends them back thus 
transformed to the very parts of the world from which they 
originally came in their native state. British enterprize 
makes itself evident in the conduct of every trade, industry 
and occupation pursued by the ever-busy and wonderfully 
energetic people of Great Britain. Let us take an example 
or two. There is, for instance, the boot and shoe trade ; 
nothing in India can give the faintest notion of a British boot 
factory and the adjunctive warehouses and shops com- 
mercially connected with it. The largest of those I had an 
opportunity of visiting was the Mansfield factory, situated in 
the town of Northampton, and owned by a member of 
Parliament, and a baronet to boot. The buildings are 
immense structures, enclosing an extensive quadrangle ; and 
almost every process employed in the work executed within 
is carried on with the aid of steam machinery. It employs 
hundreds of men and women, whose deft handiwork sees the 
light of many lands and many climes, for it is sent forth to 
hundreds of foreign markets from the home wholesale houses. 
Even the cobbler — who keeps a petty stall and does little 
more than mending and patching — carries on his work in a 
way that takes him no end of strides in advance o€ \nns> 
counterpart in India. In s\\otl, \.\v^ ^\\\!v^ <^^:}s^s:\^x 'vs^ 
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master workman compared with the pitiable botchers we call 
chucklers in this my native land — 

•• Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile." 

Similarly, the British tailor is the very antithesis of the 
Indian dirzee^ who is to be seen going about from house to 
house soliciting work, which he will, not unfrequently, do for 
you in your own verandah. In England, even the poorest 
knight of the needle keeps his own stall or miniature shop, 
which he arranges in the most spic-and span fashion imagin- 
able, with all the appurtenances and appliances pertaining to 
his trade. Patterns and samples of every kind are ready to 
his hand always, and he is precise and punctilious almost to 
a fault in the execution of the orders he undertakes. He is 
punctuality itself in his dealings with even his most casual 
customers, and it is rarely, indeed, that the work he has once 
completed chances to have to be undone. In a word, the 
Indian tailor cannot be said to be even as much as a patch, as 
the phrase goes, on his counterpart in England, where it has 
become proverbial to say " it is the tailor that makes the 
man.** The outfitting establishments in London and other 
large English towns are complete emporiums in themselves, 
furnishing every article of male attire to order in an amazingly 
short space of time, and with wonderful precision and 
" finish " as to fit, style and «* cut.** 

In like manner, the London milliners and dress-makers, 
who supply ladies* wardrobes with all requirements, are 
artistes first and tradespeople afterwards. The things they 
" make-up ** are real works of art, and not a mere piecing 
together of various materials in a haphazard fashion accord- 
ing to certain sizes and dimensions. They are studies in 
colour as well as master-pieces in respect to general " get-up,** 
ifer even the complexion of the wearer's s\i\x\, xiot only the 
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figure* is taken into the nicest possible account in the 
manipulation of the manifold materials that go to make up 
a full-dressed British lady. 

So much as to how the wants of the outer man are 
supplied in England. 

Now for a few passing remarks to show that the needs 
of the inner man are administered to with an equal degree of 
nicety, both in respect to outward appearances and to the 
pleasures of the human palate as well. The pleasing of 
every one of the five senses seems to be sought after by the 
British food caterers of every grade and calling in the pro- 
visioning line. The mere satisfaction of the appetites is not 
the only consideration aimed at. Not only is every eatable 
thing made agreeable to the sense of taste alone, but eyes, 
nose, ears and even the sense of touch are all brought into 
play and made to participate in the delectation of the tongue 
and palate, in the consumption of the various comestibles 
that are provided for the Briton's table in his own native 
land. 

I say even the ear is pleased in this matter, for there 
is a decidedly seductive sort of music in such common street 
calls as ** Cherries ripe," ** Oranges, fresh oranges," ** Milk, 
ho," ** Hot cross-buns, one a penny, two a penny, hot-cross 
buns," and scores of others, rung out in many cases by sweet 
girl-voices to be heard daily crying out up and down the 
leading thoroughfares of the great metropolis. 

But if the ear is thus agreeably attracted, the %ye is still 
more so, for no pains are spared to make all things eatable, 
not only *• good for food," but also as •* pleasant to the eye" 
as the forbidden fruit of the Garden of Eden itself. Let 
us take a baker's shop by way of example, designedly passing 
over the large factories where things are baked by steam 
machinery. Even the smallest of the Eiv%J\^\\ Vs^^-^^ -2^:^^^ 
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biscuit shops present an inviting aspect even from the 
outside. Standing in the street, your eye is attracted by the 
neatly arranged rows of loaves, biscuits, buns, crumpets, &c., 
displayed to view through the large glass panes which form 
the frontage of the shop ; while from within comes the sweet 
odour of the baked good things to be had on the other side of 
the doorway. You enter and find loaves of fresh-baked 
bread arranged in lines on long counters while in glass 
show-cases, a dozen or more varieties of buns and biscuits 
are exposed to view in the most tempting manner imaginable. 
Promptly and civilly at your service stands the baker 
himself, or perhaps his good wife, or son, or daughter, cleanly 
clad in snow-white cap and top garments. Everything 
around you is the perfection of cleanliness itself, and if you 
go through the premises behind or below, as I had 
opportunities of doing, you could hardly fail to be struck by 
the scrupulous care that is taken to preserve every process 
in the making and the baking of the ** staff of life *' from the 
least defilement by contact with filth and dust. Here you 
have no gritty loaves nor sandy biscuits, and no burnt or 
over-baked stuff ever passes on to the sale counters and glass 
cases already alluded to. You could eat bread like that even 
if you had no appetite, and, perhaps, even a Hindu of the 
highest caste might be tempted to taste of this, to him, 
forbidden thing. Anyhow, if he does not actually go so far 
as to risk the salvation of his soul by partaking of the baked 
things before him, he must, I feel sure, secretly conceive at 
least a faint desire to taste of " the accursed thing ** — 
perchance, only for once I Be this as it may, I shall only add 
that, compared with a baker*s shop of this kind, the average 
Indian bakery is a veritable sink-hole of all manner of 
abominations. 

But going on at this rate we could never reach the end 
of this chapter, for time and space would fail me if I 
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attempted to write in similar detail of the ways and manners 
of the English butcher, the tinker, the candle-stick maker 
and all the other classes of trades folk I met with in England. 
Suffice to say, that as with the bootmaker, the tailor and the 
baker of whom we have spoken, so with every other species 
of tradesmen in England, there is purposeful briskness, 
sustained energy, pushing enterprise and steadiness in the 
conduct of every sort of business or calling, compared with 
which the ways of the trading classes in my own country are 
as the groping of the Cimmerii themselves, who are fabled 
to have lived and moved in dreary and desolute shades of 
perpetual darkness. What might India not become, if my 
countrymen could only be aroused from their national 
condition of suicidal lethargy ? 




CHAPTER IX. 




ADVERTISING TACT, 

HE value of advertising for trade purposes is 
nowhere better understood and appreciated 
than in England - excepting America, where 
the practice of " puffing " commercial wares is 
forced beyond the acme point, till it becomes 
so bizarre and extravagant as to defeat its 
ends by resolving itself into mere blatant braggadocio. 
Advertising has become a fine art in itself in England, and 
thousands of pounds sterling are spent in paying clever 
pointers and literary men to produce pictorial designs and 
attractive letter-press presentments of this or that speciality 
which the proprietors concerned desire to see brought into 
prominent public notice so as to push their sales upon the 
markets of the whole world. The artistic and persistent 
manner in which Pears Soap, Beccliams Pills. Eno's Fruit 
Salt. Holloway's Ointment, Cadbury's and Fry's Cocoa, to 
say nothing of various brands of beers and spirits, are from 
time to time kept before the eyes of all the nations of the 
civilized glol>e, may be taken as being fully illustrative of 
the idea I wish to convey when I refer to advertising as 
being assimilated with the fine arts in En(;land, and 1 would 
lay special stress on the boldness and perseverance With 
which British enterprise in this direction is sustained, as 
compared with the half-hearted and spasmodic manner, and 
the thoroughly inartistic methods adopted in the same line 
in India. My countrj'men have much to learn in regard to 
both the value and the art of advertising. Let them take 
Jessons from Eog^land, and spend more of their musty rupees 
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in pushing Indian products and Indian manufactures, such 
as they are, on the great markets of the commercial world, 
and they will soon be convinced that commercial success is in 
no small measure dependent on tactfulness and persistency 
in the practice of systematic advertising. Now for a few 
practical hints. 

In England I was surprised at the prodigality with which 
advertising is carried on, for not only are the newspapers 
and ordinary hand-bills made use of for this purpose, but 
recourse is had to the walls of public buildings, to railway 
carriages and station walls, to tram-cars and omnibuses, to 
the backs of railway and other travelling tickets, to the sides 
of railway lines, to the sails of small boats, and to a hundred 
other fixed or movable backgrounds on which an advertise- 
ment, pictorial or otherwise, could be posted or imprinted. 
Even ** walking advertisements,** in the persons of well- 
dressed men and women engaged to "show off** the beauty 
of this or that particular style of hat, coat, bonnet, or dress 
pattern are to be seen moving about from place to place. In 
one case, 1 saw pretty girls with long hair streaming down 
almost to their feet. They were standing behind the glass 
windows of a hair-restorer*s establishment, hired to advertise 
the efficacy of his patent ! 

Then there are the veiled advertisements which beguile 

the spectator or reader by their quaintness, or with the 

semblance of a tale of interest of one kind or another — such 

as those that often bring Eno*s Fruit Salt and Mother 

Siegel's Syrup to the notice of even Indian newspaper readers. 

Here are a few specimens. At a railway station, I read 

.on a placard : — 

" The shades of night were falling fast, 
As thro* an Alpine village passed, 
I met a youth midst snow and ice. 
Who bore a banner with the strange devices 



In another place, painted on a board, was the de\'ice : — 

" There was a ^-oung girl of Jamaica, 
\\lio qoarrelled one day with her baker. 
So her mother alloMt-ed her 
To boy Borwicks Powder I " 

Elsewhere I found Xestle's Food for Infants insidiously 
thrust on my attention thus : — 

•• • Where are you going to. my (vetty maid ? ' 
' A-milking for Ncstle's, Sir," she said.'"* 

Over a dyer's establishment stood the startling announce* 
ment : — 

** Here we d>^ to li\-c." 

Even the newspapers, besides being advertising mediums 
for the tradespeople and the general public, are themselves 
systematically adx-ertised after a fashion of their own at 
railway stations and other places of public resort- Thus, 
while The Daily Tehgraf^h announces that it has " the largest 
circulation in the world, exceeding half a million copies each 
w^ek," Tki Daily Ckroniru claims pre-eminence as being the 
" best London daily paper," containing the •• largest special 
correspondence/' Likewise, while Tkc Siatidard la3rs claim 
to being •* the leading daily pap)er/' The Daily Sttrs makes a 
special point of its having *• the largest circulation in the 
world of any Lil>eral pap>er/* 

Advantage is taken to push advertisements to the front 
on high iLu-s and holidays, and on every public occasion that 
brings large crowds of pe*.^ple together in the thoroughfares 
and pleasure resorts of ever\- city and town. Thus, on the 
occasion of the marriage of ILR.IL the Duke of York with 
H.R.H, l^incess May of Teck, when the Ividal party were 
dnx-en in procession out of town amid throngs of assembled 
specfafors, general attention was suAAexiVj Sw^itelfeom the 
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royal pair by the abrupt appearance of two young men 
dressed in cricketing ilannels, bats in hand held up over the 
seething crowd of human heads. The blades of these bats 
bore the advertisement of some enterprising trading firm, 
which thus sought to combine business with its display of 
loyal goodwill towards the happy couple who were united in 
the bonds of matrimony that day. How different is all this 
from the stunted, spiritless, humdrum method in which 
advertising is conducted- in my own native land ! 




CHAPTER X. 

JOURNALISM IN BN'GLAN'D. 

If the genius of British enterprise evidences 
itself in the spirit with wV.ich public business 
of every other kind is conducted in Great 
Britain, it is no less forcefully exhibited in the 
marvellous effectiveness with which the leading organs of 
the public Press are worked on both sides of the British 
CUnnne]. The British Press is a power by itself, whose 
influence is felt, not only in every part of the widespread 
dominions that comprise the British Empire at large, but in 
every other Kingdom and Empire as well. It touches and 
controls international as well as its own imperial interests. 
In tills lit;ht, the " Fourth Estate" in the United Kingdom 
is fiuiti- as much an imperial power as is the British Empire 
itself. It not only moulds and directs public opinion within 
the Borders of the British Isles, but also exercises a powerful 
infltienrf; in the shaping of the foreign policies and relations 
of every first-rate power on the face of the gjolie. Nor is it 
merely a political power; it is also an universal instructor 
and censor— the supplier of every conceivable kind of informa- 
tion, procured at a vast expenditure of money, intellectual 
exertion and physical energy, while it moreover exposes 
public evils and corrects popular errors. Compared with 
the public journals of England the organs of the public Press 
in India, with a few creditable exceptions, are little lietter 
than mere unweaned weaklings dependent on the Press of 
the Mother Country for the best part of the nutriment on 
which they exist. In the majority of cases the most readable 
columns in an Indian newspaper we those containing 
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extracts and notes, and even news items, selected from 
journals published in London, for in India there is barely a 
single paper that maintains a staff of literary experts capable 
of writing with authoritativeness on politics, science and art, 
and there is no such thing as an establishment of ** special 
foreign correspondents '* engaged to telegraph journalistic 
communications from all the civilised centres of the world 
at large. The London ** dailies " pay their contributors 
liberally enough to attract the best writers of the day to 
write ** leaders " and other articles on special subjects, and 
they also spend immense sums on special telegrams, which 
very commonly exceed whole columns in length. 

The reporting staff of a London newspaper would make 
up a respectable squadron, even without recruitment from 
the scattered ranks of the professional *' penny-a-liners," 
who supply news items from every nook and corner of the 
great city. The telegraph and telephone wires communicate 
directly with the editorial offices, the former sending in 
intelligence from the four corners of the earth. In a word, 
the printing and editorial offices of a large London daily 
newspaper may be said to contain a concentrated epitome of 
all that is being thought, said and done on land and sea all 
tlie world over. 

Among the newspaper offices with which I have any 
personal acquaintance, were those of the Daily Telegraphy 
Daily Chronicle, Pall Mall Gazette^ Westminster Gazette, Star, 
Daily News and some others. The Daily Telegraph is owned 
by an opulant Jew, who stints nothing in the management of 
his journal, which is noted for the spirit and enterprise with 
which it is conducted. As an instance in point, I may men- 
tion that its proprietor, at his sole cost, recently deputed 
a special commission of his own to inquire on the spot into 
the circumstances connected with the pcese^^t c,x.\sk5» Sxv 
Armenia. The offices are located \tv ^ Tcv^.^m'^^'e.wX. ^^^^^' 
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standing four stories high, in Fleet Street; whilst its editorial, 
interviewing and reporting staffs would any day form a full 
battalion of literary foragers. No less than six or seven 
editions of this journal are published daily, and its offices 
present a striking spectacle whenever the several issues are 
ready for despatch. At such times innumerable waggons 
are to be seen ready to be loaded with copies of the paper 
for conveyance to the various railway stations ; while cries 
of "sixth (or some other) edition of the Daily Telegraph " will 
be heard on every side, proceeding from the tongues of scores 
of newsboys, who, in addition to the name of the journal, 
also shout out the most catching headlines indicating the 
contents of the copies in their hands. Some of the carts 
carry their literary loads to various book-stalls, which act as 
agencies for supplying newspapers to regular subscribers and 
casual purchasers ; and it is edifying to mark the eager and 
brisk activity with which these newspaper vendors endeavour 
to push their sales. All this for only one penny a copy ! 
Much of all this would apply to the Daily Chronicle^ the 
leading organ of the ultra-Liberal party; but I may add that 
the editor of this journal (then Mr. Fletcher, who has since 
resigned the editorship) assured me that the policy of the 
paper was sufficiently Liberal to take a special interest in 
Indian affairs. With a representative of the Pall Mal^ 
Gazette, I had the privilege of holding a personal interview 
in the editorial parlour, quite apart from the sanctum 
sanctorum itself. The building in which the offices are 
situated comprises several floors, and is a suburb specimen 
of modern architecture, totally unlike any newspaper estab- 
lishment to be seen in India. On entering the ground floor 
portal, I was ushered into a plainly furnished lobby, where 
I was politely relieved of my overcoat and umbrella, while 
my card was taken upstairs. Being invited to go up, I was 
shown into the aforesaid editorial parlour or sitting-room, a 
snug^ Jit tie cabinet, neatly carpeted and lvM\\\^\\«id ^\t\\ \ust 
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two or three cushioned chairs. Here I had my confab with 
a gentleman who was courtesy itself, and who listened to all 
I had to say with admirable patience and no small show of 
interest. The editor-in-chief, who was the person I wished 
to speak to, was unfortunately not in, otherwise, I am sure 
no fuss would have been made about my seeing him. I 
mention this just by way of marking the contrast between 
British and Anglo-Indian journalists in their attitude towards 
strangers calling on them without letters of introduction. 
Similarly well-ordered were the arrangements in the offices 
of the Westminster Gazette, where also I was accorded a 
cordial editorial interview. I was equally favourably 
impressed with what I saw of the offices of the Daily News, 
which paper, in common with those I have already named, 
laid me under obligations by honouring me with casual 
notices of my sayings and doings whilst in London — all 
written in a friendly spirit, very gratifying and encouraging 
to me at the time. Still more friendly and cordial to me 
were the respective editors of the Christian and other weekly 
religious journals, ably representing the interests of all 
denominations within the pale of Christendom. 

Nothing is, perhaps, more characteristic of the British 
press than the staunch loyalty displayed by its several organs 
to the party each seeks to support or the cause each professes 
10 espouse and advocate. When, however, party interests 
can be sunk and a common cause demands united action and 
united advocacy, or a common evil calls for united denuncia- 
tion, it wins one's admiration to observe the unison with 
which these same journalistic opponents rise for or against — 
as occasion may require — any general good or general evil by 
which the country's, or the empire's, common weal bids fair 
to be affected for the better or for the worse. Another point 
worthy of note is the cheap rates at which even first-class 
newspapers are sold in the Btil\?»\\ 1^\'^'5»\ ^asii.^ ^'^ Nj^^'s^ 
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remarkable is the fact that every provincial town of any 
consequence is able to maintain at least one weekly press 
organ of its own. It is in some of the direction here 
indicated that India needs to seek improvement. 

It needs a public press that can free itself from petty 
prejudices — a cheap press instructing the masses through 
the medium of every vernacular language in more or less 
general use in various parts of the country — a press repre- 
sented in at least the head-quarter town of every district or 
division of the three Presidencies. India's millions have 
need to be impressed with a knowledge of the nature and 
value of their political and civil rights and privileges as 
British subjects ; and they have need also to be made 
intelligently acquainted with the most practical means of 
promoting their own social advancement ; and these ends 
cannot be obtained more effectually by any other means than 
through the medium of a cheap vernacular press operating 
for the good of the people throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 





CHAPTER XI. 

ENGLISH SEATS OF LEARNING. 

EW things Indian are more unlike things 
English than are the respective educational 
institutions of the two countries concerned. 
To begin with, while popular elementary- 
instruction has been made compulsory, and therefore free, in 
England, it still remains optional or voluntary in India. On 
the other hand, the higher or university education is a far 
more cosily thing in the Western Isles than it is in our 
Eastern Peninsular. But the British universities and 
colleges and schools are, in their character and constitution, 
as widely apart from kindred Indian institutions as is the 
East from the West. The English article is infinitely 
superior to the Indian article in almost every respect — so 
much so, in fact, that it becomes next to impossible to 
determine wherein lies the chief difference between the two. 
If I were asked to specify what, in ray judgment, appears to 
constitute the main or most conspicuous feature of this 
disparity, I should feel disposed to reply that the most 
remarkable difference in question is to be found in the high 
moral, mental and physical tone that characterises, and is 
the result of, [he education and training imparted in England, 
but which seems to be all but entirely wanting in the educa- 
tion and training imparted in India. 

The average university trained man, even if he does not 
take a degree, will, in nine cases out of ten, he lound to 
possess the proverbial soundness of mind and body which is 
accepted as the typical result of a sound education ; whereas 
the average Indian college man is, more oftener than not, apt 
to prove himself nothing belter ftian a. "totyaV-wi-xa^xv;.^ 
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intellectuality or intellectual automatum, deplorably deficient 
in moral nerve and physical stamina. The one is fully, the 
other only partially, prepared for all emergencies in life's 
daily struggle, alike in the heat of battle and the watchful 
peace of the bivouac. Now the question arises — How is this 
disparity and difference to be accounted for ? To me it 
appears that, apart from national idiosyncracies and climatic 
influencies, one important — though not, perhaps, the main — 
reason for this difference may be traced to the fact that, with 
the exception of one or two universities, residence in college 
is insisted on so rigorously that to be sent home to ** rusticate" 
is a punishment equivalent to suspension or temporary 
■expulsion from the lecture rooms. 

Even in the leading public schools — grammar schools as 
they are called — such as Eton and Harrow, school life stands 
apart from home life, and the youth is moulded into the man 
by a hundred impalpable influences operating around him in 
his school home. Hence, there is a world of meaning in the 
Nelsonian epigram to the effect that the great battles of 
England have been fought and won on the cricket fields of 
Eton and Harrow. Be this as it may, it is time I began to 
say what I know about the internal arrangements and man- 
agement of one or two of the schools and colleges which I 
had opportunities of visiting. Here I find I must content 
myself with extremes — district board schools on the one hand 
and full-blown colleges on the other. 

Two Board Schools I visited at Folkestone stand out 
prominently in my memory as I now try to recall what my 
impressions were as to the general character and influence 
of the many institutions of this kind that have been estab- 
lished in all parts of England since the adoption of the 
system of compulsor}' education by the legislature. These 
schools are, as a matter of course, mairvtained by the State, 
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and are open to children of all classes and denominations 
free of all charge on the parents, who, it must be borne in 
mind, are liable to be fined if they neglect to have their 
offspring suitably instructed after the youngsters attain a 
certain age — i.e, 6 or 7 years. Separate Schools are provided 
for boys and girls, though they usually stand in the same 
grounds divided by a partition wall. The site chosen is 
usually an open one, as far removed as possible from the 
heart of the town in which they are situated. The buildings 
are plain, pent-roof structures occupying a single floor, and 
comprising only one commodious hall without separate 
class-rooms. . The management of these institutions is 
•entrusted to a District School Board, a member of which in 
turn visits them and examines the registers. District visitors 
of both sexes take upon themselves the responsibility of 
house-to-house visiting with the object of seeing that no 
children who ought to be at school are detained at home 
without sufficient cause. The instructing staff consists of a 
Head Master or Head Mistress, according to the sex for which 
each school is intended, assisted by as many subordinate 
teachers as the number of pupils in attendance may require 
in each case. All the teachers are normally trained, and 
due attention is paid to the physical education of the pupils 
for which purpose suitable gymnastic and calisthenic 
appliances are provided in the respective play-grounds 
attached to each school. The material to be operated on 
in these institutions is, of course, uninvitingly raw and 
difficult to manipulate; for the children of the British working 
classes are a rough and turbulent lot, and there are ** street 
Arabs " and " gentler-breds " to deal with, who are easily 
tamed and redeemed from their innate depravity. Never- 
theless, I believe the teachers do their work conscientiously 
and well, so that, all things considered, these institutions 
are fairly successful in their operations, and are confertva^^ 
^reat national benefit on the tism^ ^e.T^^\^<\oxv^\>cv^V^^iCNX'5*^ 
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which must be sought for in the near hereafter. There is, 
however, something ominous in the remark made to me by 
a Board School Director who kindly ciceroned me in one of 
my visits to one of these institutions in Folkestone : ** Since 
these schools have been at work," observed my Mentor, 
there has been a decrease in the number of our criminals, 
but there has also been a corresponding increase in the 
number of lunatics. I wonder if my friendly companion was 
really in earnest when he uttered this remark ! 

None of the so-called colleges of Madras, or for that 
matter anywhere else in India, can give the uninitiated the 
faintest notion of what a British college is like, for there is 
very little in common between the Eastern and the Western 
institutions of this order, whether we take account of their 
exteriors, their internal economy, or their general constitu- 
tion. In instituting any comparison in this connection, it 
must be borne prominently in mind that, unlike the universi- 
ties of India, the Universities of Great Britain are 
teaching as well as examining bodies, the University of 
London being, so far as I am aware, the only exception 
in this particular. Hence the majority of the British 
colleges affiliated with the Universities of the United 
Kingdom take personal charge, so to speak, of their alumni ^ 
so as to be able to teach and train them first, and then 
send them up to be examined and tested afterwards. 
The students of an English College are, as it were, taken 
immediately under the wings of their Alma Matey ^ who keeps 
them near her and with her till they become fully fiedged 
and capable of looking after themselves after leaving her 
care and protection. Thus it happens that almost every one 
of these institutions provides board and lodging for the 
students admitted, and residence on the college premises 
is made compulsory, except in a few rare instances in which 
a stray schoJar here and there may be iouivd ^^wcvvit^d to 
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reside outside the college grounds, though even in this case 
the ** outsider " is kept under the personal surveillance of 
the tutors or dons of his college. Herein lies the chief source 
of the marked difference that exists between college life in 
England and college life in India— such as it is. 

Taking a specimen of a British institution of this order, 
I must be content with a few words about King's College, 
Cambridge, the only one of its kind as to which I have any 
personal knowledge. 

This College is centrally situated near the heart of the 
town, hemmed in on three sides by beautiful though not 
extensive lawns. Its front aspect is screened off from the 
street by a stone wall fashioned into what may be called 
open masonry fret-work, with a handsome gateway, con- 
stituting the main entrance. The exterior of the buildings 
did not strike me as being particularly imposing, but there 
was much in the interior that interested me and won my 
admiration. On entering the main portal you pass into a 
magnificent hall which is used as a general refectory, the 
furniture in it being accordingly suited to that purpose. On 
the walls of this apartment are to be seen life-size portraits 
of Cambridge men —dead and living — who have distinguished 
themselves in the world in one way or another. Further on 
is a well-furnished general reception room, in which the 
members and students of the college meet their guests. Then 
there are various lecture rooms, fitted up with seats and 
writing desks for the students, and a lectern placed on a 
raised platform for the Professor. 

The Library and Provost's Lodge stand on the west 
side of the structure, the former containing over 400,000 
volumes and 3,000 rare MSS. This library is considered 
next to that of the British Museum and the Bodleian in 
respect to size and educational value. It is open free to 
visitors when escorted by a graduate oi\.\\^\^xC\N^\^v^. 
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The College Chapel is described as being •* the glory 
of Cambridge," and is considered one of the finest per- 
pendicular interiors in England, set off with beautiful 
stained glass windows and a superb vaulted ceiling. 
Its roof commands an extensive view of the surrounding 
neighbourhood. The students' quarters are situated at the 
back of the College buildings, from which they are separated 
by a narrow yard. They occupy two storeys and are by 
no means luxurious, though comfortable. For my part, were 
the choice mine, I would prefer these snug and quiet quarters 
to any ordinary set of lodgings outside the College precincts,, 
as they stand aloof from the ** madding crowd*' of the city. 

University College, London, is another of the educational 
institutions I had an opportunity of visiting, and it may be 
taken as a type of the colleges in which students are not 
required to reside on the premises. It is situated on the east 
side of Gower Street, and is intended to afford a university 
training at the minimum cost. The building is a mag- 
nificent and imposing edifice, three storeys high, standing in 
an expansive compound, the entrance to which is through a 
splendid gateway. Ascending a broad flight of steps, you 
reach the entrance lobby, which serves as a cloak-room. To 
the right is the office of the governor of the college, to whom 
you have to apply for a visitor's ticket. The rest of the 
ground floor is occupied by a number of lunch rooms and a 
restaurant ; while the second and third storeys consist of 
large lecture halls, libraries, anatomical and geological 
museums, and art galleries, the latter including the Flaxman 
Gallery of Sculpture and Drawings, the Marmov Homericum, 
and the Slade Gallery of Fne Art, all of which are well worth 
inspection. Associated with, and named after the College, 
is a hospital, which answers as a school of medicine, surgery, 
and kindred sciences. The College is open to both sexes, 
and, as a matter of fact, is attended by a large number of 
female students. 



CHAPTER XII. 
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writing under this head, I naturally make " 
premier mention of the Church, tliough I azi> 
now regarding it merely as a profession, con- 
sidered apart from its religious character and 
spiritual bearings ; and, quite as naturally 
1 give precedence to the Church of 
Established Church," as being the one 
most favoured by the State and, therefore, commanding a 
preponderance of social influence and personal interest with 
ith the Government and the people. 



England, i 



The endowments attached to this Church are amazingly 
vast and numerous — so much so, that on being assured of their 
magnitude, I felt inclined to charge the people of England 
with being somewhat inconsistent when they affect to find 
grounds for cavilling at the poor Hindu for devoting large 
sums of money to the maintenance of his own temples and 
the support of his Brahmin priests, considering the fact that 
these things are no less venerable to him than is their own 
ecclesiastical establishment to English Churchmen, I do not 
think I am far wrong when I assert that hundreds of men, 
more or less well-born, we!l bred and well educated, take to 
this Church as a profession. Nor do I imagine that 
I stray any further from the truth when I venture 
to say that, on the other hand, it is from the humbler- 
born classes that the more zealous and earnest ministers 
of the Gospel are drawn. This, of course, is only a loose 
generalization, for the noble exceptions to the contrary are 
not wanting. However, this may be, I may boldly af&rra . 
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that, taken as a body, the clergymen of the " Established 
Church *' are, for the most part, men of high moral character 
and unquestionable probity. They are in most cases 
university trained men, though some of them hold no degrees. 
The more eminent amongst them are scholars of rare in- 
tellectual culture and sound erudition, but very few of 
their number can be said to possess real eloquence as 
preachers. Their emoluments are very considerable when 
they have the good fortune to hold rich livings, but they are, 
on the other hand, the reverse of well paid when in the 
position of mere curates without any benefice. Curates thus 
situated are proverbially hard- worked, corresponding pretty 
nearly to our Indian Catechist breed. The vicars and 
rectors generally relegate the bulk of their work to their 
poor cures, who nevertheless are called upon to play the rdle 
of Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, of whom it is recorded : 

" A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich on forty pounds a year." 

Among vicars and rectors and the other higher eccles- 
iastical dignitaries there are, of course, many who are in 
every way worthy of their cloth ; but it struck me that, some 
of the clergy of the Anglican Church are extremely intolerant 
in their attitude towards ministers of every other Christian 
denomination. 

The Anglican parson in town lives with no little affecta- 
tion of aristocratic modes, residing in a fashionably furnished 
parsonage and keeping at least one carriage and horse to take 
himself and his family about. His professional brother in 
the country cannot rise to the same pitch and has nothing 
better than his own legs to carry him on his peregrinations. 
Nevertheless, he is a supremely important personage in his 
own estimation as well as in that of his rustic flock ; and he 
js never oblivious of that fact, especially when he chances to 
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encounter, in his "walks abroad," a nonconformist missionary 
of any denomination. His own personal importance is 
always before him ; and he treats ministers of all other 
Christian denominations very much as the Jews of old treated 
the Samaritans. He will have no dealings with them, save 
at an immense metaphorical distance. 

The foregoing remarks do not, perhaps, apply, in the 
bulk, to the ministers of the nonconformist churches, though 
we must make a distinct exception in the priesthood of the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy. The Church of Rome is by no 
means weakly represented in England, but it may be as well 
to leave it out of consideration in this connection, in view of 
the fact its ministerial agencies are manned from the Papal 
States outside Great Britain rather than in England itself. 
I should, however, say in passing that the Roman Catholic 
priests are a zealous body of men, considerably more hard- 
working, perhaps, though far less well-paid than are their 
professional brethren of the Anglican Church. 

Comparatively few among the clergy of the other non- 
conformist bodies possess university degrees, but, nevertheless, 
** men of light and leading " are not wanting among their 
ranks who are distinguished alike for their learning and for 
their trained as well as natural , eloquence as preachers. 
Indeed, I am disposed to believe that effective pulpit oratory 
is far more commonly to be found among these nonconformist 
preachers than among the clergymen of the ** Established 
Church *' of England. On the other hand, there is a sad 
lack of general culture on the part of many among the former 
of these two bodies, though this defect is being rapidly 
removed by the recent establishment of nonconformist 
training colleges. The ignorance betrayed by some of these 
** Pastors*' is simply astounding, and stands out in marked 
contrast to the disproportioned zeal and exssx^ ^>5^ -^^knj^^cw 
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they look after their flocks. Being in the main dependent on 
their congregations for their fluctuating and by no means 
over-adequate incomes, they have no inducement to neglect 
their ministrations or prove half-hearted in keeping their 
folds well tended and safely guarded ; for it is obvious that 
the loss of any of their sheep means loss of some portion of 
their incomes. 

The larger the pastorate, the larger the pay of the 
pastor ; and, spiritual considerations apart, it is worth while 
for the church incumbent in such case to be never weary in 
playing the part of the good shepherd — knowing his sheep 
by their names and being in turn known and heard of them. 
There is, however, a class of nonconformist preachers who 
have no set pastoral charges, but are engaged to take the 
pulpit in this or that place of worship on given Sundays, and 
receiving from ten to thirty shillings for each day's services 
conducted by them. In most cases, these men work at some 
trade or handicraft during the rest of the week ; and I have 
heard of many instances in which even regularly ordained 
nonconformist ministers had resigned their incumbencies 
and taken to some other profession or even trade. Another 
class of nonconformist pulpit orators are those that glory in 
the name of ** sound gospel preachers*' — half-illiterate tinkers, 
tailors, soldiers, sailors, butchers, and such like, who take to 
the stump on Sundays, going hither and thither in rural villages 
(other than their own), expounding the gospel after peculiar 
lights of their own. These are in many cases — though not 
perhaps in all — reverends after the order of Zachariah 
Stiggins of Pickwickian dispensation. But of them, the less 
said the better. 

Allied to the clerical profession are the Medical Missions^ 

which unite the work of the Physician with the sacred office 

and calling of the Gospel preacher. The aim of these 
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Missions — as a guide-book puts it — is, on the one hand, '* to 
replace the ignorant, superstitious, and often barbarous 
practices of native medicine — usually allied with astrology, 
witchcraft, and demonology— by the scientific methods, skill, 
and suavities of European treatment, with its tenderness to 
suffering and reverence for human life ; and on the other, to 
preach and teach the Christianity of which it is a beneficent 
and intelligible illustration.*' 

The chief associations connected with these missions are 
the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society and the London 
Medical Mission Association. One of these has estab- 
lished a college at Agra (North India), in which natives 
of India are trained for the twofold work of the Medical 
Missionary and the Physician. The number of fully qualified 
persons of this order at work in different parts of the world 
is said to be considerably over 300, and of these no less than 
a fourth are women. These Missions have established hos- 
pitals and dispensaries wherever they are at work, one of the 
largest of such institutions being that established at Srinagar 
in Cashmere. 

We come now to the Medical profession proper. Here 
I must exclude from consideration the State-paid army and 
navy surgeons, as their field is restricted to the official 
departments to which they belong, none of them being 
permitted to take private practice. In Great Britain no 
person without a regular medical diploma is allowed to 
assume the title of Physician, Surgeon, Doctor, or Apothe- 
cary, all offenders of this kind being liable to be heavily 
fined under the provisions of the Medical Act and the 
Apothecaries* Act. 

The leading general hospitals in England and Scotland 
have colleges attached to them, the largest of suck mslv<5i.- 
tions being the London Hosp\U\ a.xi^\^.^ei:\c."2\^^^'5-5^^N"'^*«^ 
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the otber notable ones are St. Bartholomew's, St. Thomas's, 
Guy's, and a few others. Most of them are endowed with 
liberal scholarships open to public competition. Besides 
these there are numerous schools of medicine in and out of 
London, and the fact that one of them is expressly set apart 
for women reminds me of that latest of human female evolu- 
tions, the ** Lady Doctor." 

As yet the Feminine Physician has not become a familiar 
figure in social circles in or out of town, for she has not 
enough of professional sisters to be forced to take up private 
practice for her living. She is a ** fixture " in this or that 
hospital or medical charge ; peradventure she may be a 
teacher or lecturer in some school of medicine for women. 
Her male prototype is in evidence in both town and country, 
for every village of any consequence has its own Doctor, 
whose sole support is derived from the fees he receives from 
his patients. 

The genus of male physician comprises at least three 
distinct species — to wit: (i) the West End Physician, prac- 
tising among the Upper Ten in the fashionable quarters of 
London, with a patrician clientele well able to pay the guineas 
he claims for his advice and attentions ; (2) the East End 
Practitioner, who deals with the fleshly ills of the Lower 
Ten Thousand, with whose half-crowns he has to content 
himself; and (3) the Country Doctor who has a village 
population to himself, and has to do his ** level best " for 
shilling fees. 

The fashionable Physician, of course, lives in fashion- 
able style, with well-appointed surroundings and a fashionably 
equipped carriage to carry him off to his patients when they 
send for him. He has two or more junior Assistants who 
relieve him from attendance in the less ct\l\c3iV cases^ and 
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thus serve out a sort of apprenticeship that by and by quali- 
fies them to practice independently on their own account. 
As a matter of course, the emoluments of this class of 
medical men are sufficiently large to enable them to hold 
their own in the social circles in which they not only practice 
their profession, but also move and have their being as 
integrant units among the Upper Ten. They are engaged 
as Family Physicians to the aristocracy, receiving quarterly, 
half-yearly, or annual stipends from a more or less large 
number of set constituents, though they also answer occa- 
sional *' calls *' from patients not on their regular lists, by 
whom they are paid by the visit, receiving their fees ** straight 
off" after each call. 

The East End Practitioner stands lower in the social 
scale, his attentions being confined to the middle classes, 
who do not overwhelm him with extravagant fees. Accord- 
ingly, his household appurtenances are more modest than 
are those of the patrician physician, though he also keeps a 
horse conveyance to take him on his rounds. His one-horse 
fly or gig is a familiar feature of town life in the East End, 
and he too may boast of a fixed clientele among the well-to-do 
families residing within the sphere of his professional practice. 
Ordinarily, however, he is paid by the ** call,*' his fees being 
fixed in shillings according to the social position of his 
patients determined by the rental value of the houses in 
which they live. 

The country Doctor is a social " Boss *' only in the 
village in which he practices his profession, and it is on 
nothing better than Shank's mare that he trots round to 
gather in his penny fees. Rarely is this otherwise. 

All these three classes of medical practitionet^ ** ^^VL 
ti^eir practice ** when they e\ec\. \.o \^vvt^ \:t^\sv\iNx^vcw^^^^^' 
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move into fresh professional fields, handing over their 
respective constituencies to brethren of the same faculty, 
and receiving a money " consideration '* in return. 

So far as my personal experience goes, there is. perhaps, no 
other class of professional men in England among whom I have 
witnessed so much of gentlemanly suavity and so genuinely 
reverent a sense of personal responsibility than I have seen 
among the general body of medical practitioners in Great 
Britain. The English Physician always shows deep sympathy 
with his patients in their sufferings, and he will spend many 
self-denying hours talking to them agreeably in order to win 
their confidence whilst relieving their pain. The family 
physician is a family friend in whom all confide, and to his 
honour be it said he never lightly betrays the trust reposed in 
him. It is but rarely that the Family Doctor is to blame when 
family secrets get abroad and hidden skeletons are dragged 
from the domestic cupboards in which they were intended 
to remain concealed for ever and ever. It is not by his 
hand or hands that this disgraceful kind of mischief is done, 
though there is no other class of professional men to whom 
more domestic scandals are made personally known than to 
the family physician, who visits many households and thus 
becomes acquainted with the ins and outs of scores of high- 
class homes, where social and domestic scandals seem most 
to abound. 

Next to the family physician, comes the family lawyer, 
regarded as a family friend and a recipient of family 
confidences. In this case also, I think I am safe in saying 
that these trusts are not often betrayed by the family legal 
adviser, who is generally a solicitor or attorney, who engage 
the services of a barrister when such counsels are required. 
The social status of the barrister is on a level with that of 
tAe physician ; but here also we have de^cew^\tv^ ^x^^^^^ 
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the lowest landing of which is occupied by briefless barristers, 
who earn their living as journalistic or general literary hacks, 
and in a hundred other capacities rather than by legal 
practice. Times are so hard with these briefless unfortu- 
nates that it by no means a rare experience to find them 
compiling almanacks and such like productions for the 
regular publishers ; while many of them turn their hands to 
the concoction of advertising ** puffs " for the proprietors of 
patent medicines and other specialties of this or that trade. 

On the higher levels are those who have attained to the 
dignity of a Queen's Counsel and have been elevated to the 
bench; but the average lawyer, who has been fairly successful, 
has his office in chambers located in one or other of the 
principal Inns of Court, such as those of the Middle and 
Inner Temples, Lincoln's Inn and Gray's Inn. These 
chambers are usually comfortably fitted up, a prominent 
feature in them being a more or less comprehensive reference 
library. - These offices occupy different flats, but there are 
spacious common halls attached to each inn in which students 
preparing to be called to the bar are expected to dine 
together — **eat their terms," as it is called — for a certain 
number of days during the period of their probation. Taken 
collectively, it is the solicitors, rather than the ** learned 
counsels," who earn the steadier and probably the larger 
incomes considered in the aggregate ; but I was assured that 
the profession was overstocked with both these classes of 
legal practitioners. 

Of the remaining classes of professional men, the 
engineers, astronomers, geologists, architects, and the scores 
of other scientific specialists and experts, I have nothing 
particular to record ; but I cannot refrain from expressing 
the deep sense of unfeigned admiration and personal reverence 
1 feel when I think of the paL\\etv\., ^tolo>\xA ^^v^.-^-^^^-^^^^^ . 
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devotion with which the ** men of light and leading " among 
England's glorious galaxy of scientists pursue their researches 
in the paths that lead to great discoveries. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to find among those men of science some who 
have expended whole fortunes, and sacrificed even their very 
lives, in their earnest zeal to advance the cause of scientific 
truth by careful untiring investigation, and costly and 
elaborate experiments, directed towards the revelation of the 
unknown but knowable and the development of the already 
known secrets of nature. All honour to these scientific seers 
and prophets, say I — England has good cause to be grate- 
fully proud of her men of science. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CHRISTIAN DENOMINATIONAL LOOK-OUT. 

JREAT BRITAIN is at once the parade ground 
and the battle-field of divers Christian de- 
nominations, numbering, according to the 
latest computation, no less than 270 different 
sects, all moreorlessantagonistic to one another, all claiming 
to be in the right, all crying " peace ! peace! when there is 
no peace." Besides those that may be recognised as 
orthodox bodies, there is an indefinite number — an untold 
army of others whose names are as fantastic as their doctrines 
are crude, quaint, and curious. For example, we have here 
bodies of professing Christians who glory in styling themselves 
respectively. The King's Own, Believers in Johanna Southcott, 
Bunyan Baptists, Christadelphians, Christian Eliasites; 
Dependents, God's Own, Hosanna Army, Nazarenes, 
Peculiar People, Open Brethren, Ranters, Recreative Re- 
ligionists, Saints, Second Advent Brethren, and Latter Day 
Saints. To this list must be added the more recent evolution 
of the Zoce Perissos Society. 

Even among the older established orthodox churches 
there are divisions, and a consequent absence of concord. 
The Anglican Church is split up into the High, the Low, 
and the Reformed, while the Church of Scotland is similarly 
divided against itself by being parted into the Free Church, 
the United Presbyterians, Independent Presbyterians, and 
Reformed Presbyterians. So also the Wesleyans stand aloof 
from unity by separating themselves into Primitive Method- 
ists, Reformed Methodists, United Methodists, and Bible 
Christians, the last named being an off-shoot from the parent 
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stem. No less disintegrated is the Baptist Church with its 
division into the Open, the Strict and Particular, the Free- 
will, and the Seventh Day Baptists. Separate and distinct 
ground is likewise taken up by the English Presbyterians, 
the Congregationalists, the Independents, the Unitarians, 
the Swedenborgians, the Plymouth Brethren, the Open 
Brethren, the Salvationists, and I do not know how many 
others. 

All these divergent sects are always in battle arra}' one 
against another. Hence there is always war in this 
British Valley of Armageddon. Nowhere is Christianity 
more militant than in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. This being so, would it not be well for the 
British nation to make a religious pause, and ask itself the 
old-world question, '• If a kingdom be divided against itself, 
how can that kingdom stand ? " 

With her Christian population thus ** divided against 
itself,'* the present position of England in respect to 
Christianity may well be described as a condition of fretful, 
ever-changing unrest, closely akin to positively reactionary 
restlessness, threatening to culminate in a general upheaval 
in which at least some of the older churches can hardly 
escape becoming completely submerged or materially 
transformed under the action of the ever-shifting waves of 
conflicting denominational doctrines. 

The " Established *' Church appears to be doomed 
to be the first to become seriously affected by the 
religionistic eruption which seems to be now looming in the 
near future. Already ** disestablishment " has been made 
the battle-cry of a political party which is by no means 
deficient in numerical strength and social influence ; and 
there are not a few among the greatest thinkers of the da} 
who are prepared to predict iViat iVve s»e^axaUon of Churcl 
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■ and State will become an accomplished fact by the time the 
current century completes the remaining fag-end of its course. 
Nor are signs wanting to show that the two hundred and 
odd Christian denominations of which we have to take 
account are dissatisfied each with its own form of spiritual 
faith and modes of religious worship, for secessions from one 
church or denomination to another have become a matter of 
everyday occurrence, while it is yearly becoming less and less 
uncommon to hear of perverts who have embraced Mahomed- 
anism or Brahminism. or have joined the rabble ranks of 
latitudinarians, to who Jesus Christ is of even much iess 
acconnt than Buddha or Madame Blavatsky. 

Even the conservative Hindus and the Mahomedans 
would appear to have adopted proselydsm as a new 
departure, rendered permissible even by their essentially 
esoteric codes. Then, as to the spread of atheistic free- 
thonght, I fear there is much to occasion the gravest concern 
among Christians of all denominations, not in the British 
Isles alone, but in the British Empire at large, and in every 
quarter of the globe as well. 

Bui, despite the diversity of these dissensions, despite 
the niuliiplicity of its denominations — however varied and 
fitful may be their forms of worship, however fantastic its 
moJern developments— I have no hesitation in saying that 
Christianity itself— the essential belief in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the divinely-sent Redeemer of mankind and the 
Saviour of a death-doomed world— Christianity thus under- 
stood has a firm and vital hold on the hearts and minds of 
the people of England, high and low, rich and poor, alike ; 
and I am no less convinced that on this fundimental fact 
rest at once much of her national strength and all her 
national glory. And that this is so, and will be so, by the 
grace of God, for centuries to come— is infinitely well — 
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infinitely well, I say — not alone for England, not alone for 
the British nation, not alone for the British Empire, but 
infinitely well also for every other country and for every 
other nation on the face of the earth. Who can deny that 
the religion of Jesus Christ — however diversified and inter- 
preted in doctrine — is the foundation of the material wealth, 
the moral and intellectual strength, and the political power 
of the British nation ? Who can deny that, as a nation, the 
the people of the British Isles are adherents of the divine 
Philosopher of Nazareth, each according to their denomina- 
tional lights and individual conceptions of His ennobling 
and sublime teachings ? Have not the centuries that have 
elapsed since the introduction of Christianity into England 
had freedomizing influence on the British nation, resulting in 
the bringing into existence thousands of highly trained sons 
and daughters who have been brought up in that glorious 
faith which has emancipated them from many wrongs and 
disabilities and exalted them over many nations of the 
earth ? Yes ; and a careful observation of men and manners 
cannot fail to convey to every thinking mind the conviction 
that, notwithstanding the existence of many evils in the 
United Kingdom, the true light of the Christian Gospel 
beams forth even in the midst of the thickest darkness, far 
outshining the faint and flickering brightness of even the 
highest-toned morality of the Atheist or the worshipper of 
any other than the one true Triune God. 

True, there is a great deal of religious indifference, cold- 
ness and opposition, and there is also positive and openly 
avowed infidelity here and there ; but nevertheless does 
England still believe in devoting a large portion of her 
national wealth in spreading abroad the Gospel of Peace 
among all nations. Dearly as she loves science, industry and 
art, the money she spends on these objects amounts to fa^ 
less than the countless millions she seems never tirer* 
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giving up to the hundreds of Christian missions she willingly 
supports in all parts of the globe. The Secularists in England 
may claim that their infidelity to the Christian faith does not 
tend to make them less reliable, less impartial, less humane, 
or less morally virtuous and upright in their dealings with 
their fellow men than are their Christian compatriots in 
general. But, conceding them all this, I hold that they owe 
the whole sum total of the moral good that may be in them 
to the secret influence of the Christian surroundings in which 
they have been bred and trained in early life, to the impalp- 
able and insiduous influence of the Christian atmosphere, so 
to speak, which they have been breathing from the moment 
they could claim to be called true-born sons of Britain. At 
any rate, it is certainly not from infidelty that they could 
have derived their moral good qualities. It is not Atheism 
that could make or keep them virtuous ; whereas, it is just 
this, and much more besides, that true faith in the Lord 
Christ Jesus can do for them and for all who would believe in 
and follow Him. 

If there is one respect more than another in which 
England's Christian character shows to the brightest advan- 
tage — as ** shines a good deed in a naughty world '* — it is so 
best seen in the Christ-like magnanimity of her attitude 
towards the ** strangers within her gates,'* come they from 
whithersoever they may. All foreigners are free to enter and 
abide in the British Isles as long as they please, sharing in 
the civil rights of the British citizen equally with Britannia's 
own sons, none being liable to be barred, banned or banished 
so long as they respect the laws of the land. Even the 
Wandering Jew, haunted, hounded, and persecuted as he 
may be in other countries, finds a resting-place and a haven 
of safe refuge in this ** Home of the Brave and the Free." 
Yes, Britain owes a great deal to the religion of Jesus Christ. 
God Himself has loved her with all Ket {a^ik\.'5*^ "jsxs.^ ^-j^s^ 
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helped her to plant her protecting flag over the heads of 
many races scattered over the four quarters of the globe. 
Her faults are not few, but her virtues are many — foremost 
amongst the latter being her loyalty to the Throne and faith- 
fulness to the religion of Christ. Long may she continue to 
remain the proud upholder and defender of our glorious 
Faith and of Christ's blessed Kingdom upon earth 1 





CHAPTER XIV, 

JEWS IN ENGLAND. 

Jo race of aliens in England has greater cause to 
be grateful to the British nation than have the 
now widely dispersed and almost universally 
derided tribes of the ancient Jewish nation — 
once God's own " peculiar people," but now, alas ! only the 
•' lost sheep of the House of Israel " prophetically doomed to 
be scattered over every part of the world, even unto the 
uttermost corners of the earth ! In England the Jew has 
found not only shelter and safe refuge from his Continental 
persecutors, but also a home in which his person and 
property are secure, while he is, moreover, allowed the self- 
saame freedom of thought, speech, and action that is accorded 
to the free-born Briton himself. Elsewhere in Europe, and 
in most countries of Asia as well, the Jew is more or less 
despised, persecuted, and restricted in, if not altogether 
deprived of, the exercise of the most ordinary and common 
civil rights. Everywhere else he is shamefully and cruelly 
maltreated and heavily handicapped in the struggle for 
existence and the race of life. 

In Russia, for instance, the Jew is taxed even for wearing 
a beard, while he is likewise barred and banned in a manner 
that degrades him to the level of the brute beasts. In some 
' of the public parks in the great Czar's vast dominions it is. 
no uncommon sight to see notice-boards bearing the warning 
inscription, "beggars, dogs, and Jews are not admitted" ! 
How marked a contrast is there here between Russia and 
England, where these same despised creatures — these wan- 
dering outcast Israelites — are iree to settle, and have settlet^ 
themselves in the richest and most fctX^t iwoiictfa «* 
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United Kingdom, where also all the public schools and 
colleges are thrown open to their children, and where they 
are allowed to hold honourable seats in both Houses of 
Parliament, thus not only sharing in the fortunes of the 
British flag, but also taking a personal and an active part in 
directing the affairs of the British Empire at large. 

Speaking generally, there are scattered about the British 
Isles several classes of Continental Jews, who have become 
in some measure naturalized to the various countries of 
Europe in which they have from time to time settled. Thus 
we have, the Russian, the Polish, the German, the French, 
the Italian, the American, and the English Jew, all adhering 
strictly to more or less modified forms of their ancient 
religion, modes of divine worship, and domestic habits, 
manners and customs, except in respect to dress and deport- 
ment in public. In the two last-mentioned particulars they 
follow the general fashion and accepted practices of the land 
of their adoption for the time being. 

All of them are remarkably enterprising, shrewd men of 
business, connected with commercial, rather than professional 
avocations. With the working and labouring classes they 
have no connection, save in the way of trade, pawnbroking 
or money-lending ; and it is a common saying, that a Jew 
will never be seen walking the streets with a workman's 
** tool kit ** on his back. Though they have, to some extent, 
learnt to discard some of the strict habits and customs of their 
ancient forefathers by intermingling with other nations, they 
still adhere to their ancient Israelitish faith, and observe their 
Sabbaths with unfailing regularity on Saturday, much to the 
inconvenience of their Christian neighbours on Sunday, on 
which day the Jews usually hold their public entertainments, 
which are often characterised by sundry noisy practices that 
are apt to disturb the devotional quiet of our own " sweet 
day of rest. '^ 
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Among these descendants of Judah in England, are 
hundreds of the most opulent merchants, land-holders, 
bankers and money-lenders, whose social and political 
interest and influence are secured and advanced by the fact 
that they are the proprietors of some of the leading organs of 
the public press, such as The Daily Telegraph, The Standard^ 
the Pall Mall Gazette, and other journals. One notable and 
praiseworthy peculiarity with them is their self-imposed 
obligation to acquire a practical acquaintance with some 
trade or handicraft to be followed by each of them in time of 
need. Thus, a wealthy scion of the house of Rothschild has 
learned the art of watchmaking as a trade, which, however, 
he has no present need to pursue as a calling worked for 
gain. To this prudent precaution, perhaps, is to be attributed 
the desirable fact, that there are no beggars — regular 
mendicants—among the Jews, though many of them are poor 
in respect to this world's goods. These are helped and 
encouraged by the patronage of their richer brethren, who 
never allow the members of their community to starve or go 
about begging for the necessaries of life. On the other hand, 
it cannot be said of the majority of them that cleanliness as 
to person and apparel is a conspicuous characteristic, nor 
would it be justifiable to give them any special credit for 
attention to personal or general tidiness. In their dealings 
with others not of their own community they generally 
endeavour to secure an advantage by paying for what they 
buy at a value lower than they would tender to their own 
race. Thus if a physician's ordinary fee be, say hve guineas, 
in any given case, it will go hard with the Jewish patient 
who fails to secure the same medical services for only five 
sovereigns. The genuine Jew is a born hucksterer, and it is 
next to impossible to get the better of him in any bargain. 
The Jews pay considerable attention to the educational 
requirements of their children, and have established a large 
College in Tavistock Square, Lo\idoTv^ 'VN 5L. X\^. ^"^^^ "^^^ 
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Jews Commemoration Scholarships were founded, *• in order 
to perpetuate the remembrance of the passing of the Act of 
Legislation on 23rd July, 1858, by which Jews were enabled 
to sit in Parliament on taking an oath consistent with their 
religious principles ; " and in order also ** to testify to the 
electors of the City of London the grateful sense entertained 
by the Jews of this country of the exertions made in their 
behalf, and in favour of religious liberty, by the repeated 
election of Baron L. de Rothschild, a Jew, as one of their 
representatives in the House of Commons." 

In London there is what is called the Jewish Quarters, 
situated in the West End, Highbury, and other neighbour* 
hoods. Here the members of this community have respectable 
dwellings, but their business houses are found in all parts of 
the metropolis. 

Some of the richest bankers of London and Paris are 
Jews, living in the most fashionable quarters of these cities, 
where they are esteemed for their free-handed liberality, 
charitableness and honourable conduct in general. 

Among the middle and lower classes marriages take 
place chiefly among themselves, but the upper classes, in 
many cases, break off the yoke of nationality and freely inter- 
marry with the British people. For instance, the present 
Lord Rosebery, a Scotch Peer, married a daughter of Sir 
Anthony Rothschild. This lady departed this life leaving 
her aristocratic husband a large fortune. Some of the Jewish 
Rabbis (Priests) are highly educated and intellectual men, 
well worthy of being regarded as the leaders of their com- 
munity. Their synagogues are no longer hidden in obscure 
corners, but they stand out, richly adorned, to public view. 

Very characteristic are some of the ** rules of conduct " 
by which these descendants of God's chosen people direct 
the affairs of life and the management of business. They 
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are expected to rise early, a favourite dictum of their Rabbis 
being that ** Every man should awake the day, and not wait 
till the day awakes him." Every Jewish boy is set by his 
parents — indeed his own instinct prompts him — to make 
money some way or another, as soon as he knows his 
addition and multiplication tables. No Jew will apprentice 
a son of his to any trade unless thereafter he can set him up 
as a master. It is a notable fact that very few Jews are to 
be found among the proclaimed criminal classes in any 
country. A spirit of enquiry about the Messiah is now 
abroad among the Jews ; their conversion is now a work 
of interest to the Church of Christ. Fifty years ago 
there was only one converted Jew who was a Christian 
minister or a missionary ; now several hundreds are at 
work holding those offices — an encouraging earnest of the 
grand harvest that has yet to come. Let us, then, hopefully 
pray that the time is not far distant that shall see this ancient 
and favoured people of God brought back into one fold under 
the Good Shepherd who gave His life for first chosen flock — 
even the ** lost sheep of the House of Israel *' — that glorious 
time when we shall once more hear the voices of thousands 
of Jewish children joyously raised in singing their old song 
of praise :—** Hosanna to the Son of David! Blessed is He 
that Cometh in the name of the Lord ! Hosanna in the 
Highest ! " 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MEN OF NOTE IN ENGLAND. 

NGLAND'S ** men of light and leading " stand 
out conspicuously in the foremost rank of the 
noble army of the Great and the Good among 
the most enlightened and the most powerful 
nations of the earth ; but it was not given to me to become 
personally acquainted with more than a very small fraction 
of their number. It is, therefore, very little that I can have 
to say about England's most eminent sons. I take the 
celebrities of my acquaintance haphazard, with no set design 
to give precedence to one or another, but just as memory 
chances to call their respective personalities to my mind. 

With something like the sweet savour of true Christian 
sanctity, occurs to me now the name of the Venerable 
William Macdonald Sinclair, D.D., Archdeacon of London, 
and Canon of St. Paul's, and Chaplain to Her Majesty the 
Queen — as broad-minded, scholarly, and large-hearted a 
Churchman as ever mounted a pulpit in or out of the British 
Isles. Tall and commanding in figure, with a serious though 
urbane cast of countenance, and a face utterly devoid of 
hirsute appendages, the " boy Archdeacon " — for so he is 
popularly called— presents a personality as striking as that 
of King Saul himself as presented to us in i Samuel ix. 2 : 
"a choice young man and a goodly, and there was not 
amoDg the children of Israel a goodlier person than he.'* Na 
one would credit him with having attained the age of 45, 
for his appearance is as singularly youthful as his manner is 
buoyant, hence the soubriquet by which he is familiarly but 
by no means disrespectfully described by the people. Sitting 
at his hospitable board, I have repeatedly heard him speak 
earnestly and enthusiastically of the power and influence of 
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Wen for good. Listening to him one might almost 
fancy he hears the " Beloved Disciple " himself saying : " I 
have written unto you, young men, because ye are strong, 
and the word of God abidclh in you, and ye-have overcome 
the wicked one." Archdeacon Sinclair is a staunch sup- 
porter of the Young Men's Christian Associations established 
in England. On one occasion, when we happened to be 
talking of the Church of England, I chanced to allude to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as " the head of the Church." 
"No!" said my worthy Canon, with warm emphasis, "Christ 
is the Head ot the Church!" Never shall I forget the 
kindly words and the still kindlier tone and manner in which 
he said to me at our last parting, " You are a young man, 
Mr. Paiadian, and I daresay I shall see you again in England." 
Gladly would I see that wish fulfilled, even if it be for no 
other purpose than that of seeing the large-souled Church- 
man once more in the flesh. 

Lighting the same social sphere with the Rev. Dr. 
Sinclair, though not shining in the same firmament, beams 
out the benign personality of Sir George Williams, one of 
the originators of the Y.M.C.A., and the present President 
of the Board of Direction to that excellent organization, with 
which he has been actively connected for more than half a 
century. He is now i 
hale and active, neve 
lonii may often he 
gatherings assembled 
one kind or another, 
will be heard calmly 
this or that course to be taken, and ever forcefully urging 
them to continue to march forward and onward, and heaven- 
ward. There can be no mistaking his sincerity, and as to 
the genuineness ol his love for his fellow-men, that is testified 
in a hundred ways by the large sums of money he freely gives 
r from his own pockets for the support ot ■•j-a.\\d\s& 'C^vsiiN.-Ka- 



I the seventy-fifth year of his life, still 
weary of well doing. His venerable 
5een occupying the chair at social 
in connection with Christian work of 
Dn which occasions his earnest voice 
ind wisely advising his hearers as to 
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associations, and in aid of the countless charitable objects 
brought to his notice from all sides. The light of true benevo- 
lence is reflected in his very looks, and there is no mock 
lustre in the meekly-mild smile with which he greets all who 
go to him. ** Let us do all we can, and praise and glorify 
God in all we do," may be said to be the keynote of his 
eminently and widely useful and harmonious life. I shall 
never forget the earnest manner in which he once spoke to 
me when we were lunching together just a few days before 
the Christmas of 1894. We were speaking of the usefulness 
of the Christian life. ** We have one life,** said he, "and that 
life must be spent in glorifying the Lord most. The field 
that will best suit your own understanding and influence 
must be your own choosing.'* No less indelibly impressed on 
my mind are the words, " Not I, but the Lord, has done it 
all," words which were wrung from him on the occasion on 
which he was asked to accept a sculptured bust of himself 
as a token of popular esteem and appreciation of his multi- 
farious and never-tiring labours on behalf of the young men 
of England— and of the world. 

Of the same age as Sir George Williams, but with a 
very different personality, is associated the name of the Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Temple, Lord Bishop of London, 
whom I had only one opportunity of speaking to in person, 
when I called to see him on business. Respecting this visit, I 
find the following brief record in my diarj' : — " By mistake I 
went to Fulham Palace (the Bishop's diocesan residence, 
instead of to the Prelate's office premises in St. James* 
Square), where I was cordially received by the Domestic 
Chaplain, who directed me to St. James* Square, fiere the 
footman conducted me to the waiting room, as the Bishop 
was engaged. A few minutes later I was led upstairs, where 
I found the good old Bishop alone, seated in a massive but 
plain chair, placed at a writing table. It was a bare, un- 
carpetedroom, in which the only atl\c\esoll>\txi^!t\it^\\io'Cv<:.^ 
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besides those already noted, were a few benches and chairs. 
There was nothing in the shape of mere ornament about this 
apartment, which appeared to me very like a schoolroom. 
The Bishop received me cordially, and said he had read the 
leaflet I had sent to him on my mission (The Pariah 
Problem)." The impression I formed of this worthy Prelate 
was that he was a conscientiously stern man, with something 
of the stoic in his character. It was evident at a glance that 
he is always up to the ears in work, with very little time to 
spare. 

** I have no political influence in the country," said 
this high dignitary to me, ** For^ anything in that direction 
you should approach Mr. Gladstone." 

This, unfortunately, is far more easily said than done, as 
it so happened that England's Grand Old Man was not to be 
seen in a hurry, being himself, at the time, literally unable 
to see others in consequence of a failure of sight due to 
cataract of the eye. Nor was I much more fortunate in 
making the acquaintance of other statesmen and politicians, 
some of whom, however, I chanced to see and hear in debate. 
One of these was Sir William Harcourt, then leader of the 
Liberal party — a massive man, a veritable type of John Bull 
himself. He seemed to me a tolerably effective speaker, 
with a style of oratory that runs a great deal in a light and 
humorous vein, sometimes bordering on flippanc}'. 

I saw also the Messrs. Chamberlain, father and son, and 
was struck by the youthful appearance of the elder, so much 
so that 1 mistook the two for brothers It must be a fine 
thing for a parliamentary father to have a parliamentary son, 
provided both are agreed on matters political. 

A lively and restless spirit troubles the atmosphere of 
the Lower House in the person of Mr. Labouchere, the editor 
of the journal called Truths the mouthpiece of t^sa. VSV^o^-^- 
radicals. He is an undersized matl^\\^\Tic^>^^.^^^'2^'^'^^^^ 
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prepossessing in his form or manner ; but, if 1 am not much 
mistaken, he is as stubborn a debater as any to be found in 
the House. If he has not the pugnacity of the bull-dog, 
he certainly shows a great deal of the teasing pertinacity of 
the terrier. 

Of Sir William Wedderburn, with whom I had a brief 
chat, m}' impression was that he was a patient and pains- 
taking politician who is much interested in India and 
the Indians; and of a similar stamp seemed Sir Mark 
Stewart, who evinced considerable sympathy for the Pariahs 
of India, of whom he had learnt something from one of my 
own pamphlets. 

Professor Stuart, editor of the Star^ a cheap dailj^ 
published in the radical interest, is a handsome little man, 
with a reserved but thoroughly unassuming mauner. As a 
politician, he is an out-and-out-radical, who has the courage 
of his strong convictions. As a son-in-law of Mr. Colman, 
the opulent proprietor of the celebrated mustard factory that 
bears his name, it is to be expected that Professor Stuart 
should always be found fighting the battles of the working 
classes, thousands of whom are employed in his father-in-law's 
workshops and mustard farm. By the way, there is a 
common saying among these people to the effect that the 
great house of Colman has been cemented with the mustard 
that goes to waste at the millions of dining tables which 
cannot do without Colman's mustard. 

Another MP. who appears to be interested in Indian 
affairs is Mr. Samuel Smith, who looks for all the world like 
one of the lordly Zemindars of my own native land, with 
shaven chin, flowing whiskers, and all the lofty air of an 
Indian grandee of the first magnitude. 

Much closer than with any of the above-mentioned 
gentlemen was my association with Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., 



a firm friend of India in council, and an active apostle of the 
'gospel of Temperance, who works heart and soul for the 
cause hoth in and out of Parliament. .The master merchant 
of extensive iron works in Liverpool, his mora! grit may be 
said to be as hard-grained as the meta! itself io which he 
deals— a singularly plain man all round, plain in dress, plain 
in manner, and plain of speech. Very simple, nay coarse, 
and utterly devoid of ornaiuent are the clothes he wears even 
when he is in his proper place in the House of Commons, 
where I have often seen him with nothing to show that he 
carried even so common a convenience as a watch, or cared 
a fig toe shirt-cuffs, other than his flannel wrist-bands. As 
a speaker he is both fiuent and impressive, doing much good 
work as a "Gospel Preacher" among the working classes 
and the poor ofSouth-west London, where he has established 
three different mission halls, in which Sunday services are 
regularly held. In all his undertakings on behalf of suffering 

t humanity both at home and abroad, his good wife is a hearty 
sympathizt-raod active co-operator — a most worthy helpmate 
of as Irue-hearteJ and stout-souled a helper of the helpless ag 
pver stretched forth a helping hand to the poor or the erring. 
Alluding to good works of this kind, I am naturally ' 
reminded of George Muller, the Christian philanthropist of 
Bristol, who without possessing any funds of his own, has 
nevertheless been wonderfully successful in establishing and 
maintaining a large orphanage wherein several thousands of ] 
helpless children are supported by means of voluntary 
contributions sent in by the charitable among all classes. 
In person and mode of living, this truly good man is simpli- 
city itself; yet he is great of soul. Verily may it be said of ' 
him that he lives by faith in the providence of Him who i: 
the pre-eminent Father of the fatherless in every country a 
clime. George Muller is now well nigh at the age of four set 
^^^ veats, but, venerable as his grey hsiia 
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they no more betoken the approach of the end of his days then 
they might have done ten years ago. Yet his last words to 
me at parting were sigpificant — **I am looking forward.'* In 
this connection occurs to me the name of Prince Oscar 
Bernadotti, second son of Oscar II., King of Sweden and 
Norway. My Prince is the Duke of Gotland, but I met him 
merely in his capacity as the President of the Stockholm 
Young Men's Christian Association, in which organization 
he evinces a deeply practical concern. His Royal Highness 
brought with him a band of sweet singers to make melody at 
the Y.M.C.A. Jubilee demonstrations ; and the performances 
of these tuneful minstrels will abide in my memory for many 
a long day. Oh ! how gladly would I hail the day on which 
a native Prince of India could bring himself to take so worthy 
a part in Christian good work as that which this Royal 
Duke coming all the way from Scandinavia has committed 
himself! 

Of the oratorical effectiveness of the preaching of Dr. 
Joseph Parker, the Congregationalist pastor, I have an un- 
fading recollection. He is a marvellously eloquent speaker, 
whose voice is gladly heard at the one hour mid-day services 
he has set on foot for work-a-day congregations in the heart 
of London. His place of worship is styled the City Temple; 
and I well remember how he startled his audience on that 
memorable occasion of the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Y.M.C.A. Jubilee in 1894. Other speakers 
had preceded him, and when it came to his turn he interested 
and amused his hearers by saying that it devolved upon him 
to make the unexpected announcement that fifty years hence 
the Right Reverend Lord Bishop of London would preach 
in the City Temple in the morning and in St. Paul's Cathedral 
in the evening. That was his way of expressing his un- 
bounded faith in the widening and broadening influences of 
the mission undertaken by the Y.M.C. Associations now in 
operation in all parts of the Christianised vjotVd. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

SOCIAL EVILS IN ENGLAND. 

^ ICES and luxuries are all but inseparable con- 
mitants of civilized life, and no nation under 
heaven has left a history without a record of 
social evils of one kind or another. So it is not 
to be expected that the British nation — great as it undoubtedly 
is — can be altogether free from vice and immorality in divers 
forms. As I have remarked in a previous chapter, though 
England's virtues are many, her frailties are neither few in 
number nor insignificant in character. 

I have now to make good this assertion by a reference 
to facts and particulars bearing out the truth of what I have 
ventured to affirm The task is repugnant to my feelings, 
but the interests of truth demand that it should he under- 
taken, even in spite of the existence of restraining scruples. 
Let it, however, be distinctly understood, it is with no 
intention of vilifying the great British nation that I now 
attempt to discharge the moral tax I here find imposed upon 
me. I want my readers to accept my assurance that every 
word here written is set down in the spirit of true Christian 
charity, that charity that " vaunteth not itself" or "is not 
rash," but "beareth all things," that charity which "rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth." I speak as a 
friend and a brother. 

England's besetting weakness is a national taste for 
intoxicating " drinks " — a taste that almost amounts to an 
overwhelming passion, that appears to have taken a fast hold 
of all classes, from the highest to the lowest in the land. 
Indeed, it is from this evil that all others spring, finding vent 
in the worst forms of crime and (iiaaoV\A«aa?.^. 
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The temperance movement has no doubt made great 
progress during the past fifty years, and the drinking habits 
once widely prevalent among the upper classes have given 
place to conditions of sobriety which favour the spread of 
total abstinence from the customary use of alcoholic beverages. 
But among the lower orders the Demon of Drink still stalks 
about the length and breadth of the land as rampant as ever, 
having his strongholds and fastnesses in the restaurants, 
saloons, taverns and public houses that are to be found in 
thousands in every part of the country. One authority 
assured me that if all the liquor-shops in London alone 
could be placed together in a straight line, they would cover 
a length of seventy-five miles. The scenes to be any day 
witnessed in many of these **dens,'* as they have been appro- 
priately called, are in the highest degree scandalous and 
supremely appalling. Pandemonium itself could hardly 
exhibit worse spectacles than are to be daily seen in many 
of the viler types of taverns and public houses in the great 
Metropolis. 

Men, women, and children — even infants in arms — all 
openly drink ale or gin without any show of shame or 
compunction ; and fighting and brawling go on from morning 
to night, both in and out of the streets. The terms of abuse 
to be heard on these occasions would put even an Indian 
grass-cutter woman to the blush, while the obscenit}' of the 
sights to be witnessed there could not be described in any 
respectable company, even if they did not baffle all descrip- 
tion. I once saw a man and his wife enter a grog-shop 
together, the latter carrying a child. They were quarrelling 
as they went in, but there was a short truce when the liquor 
they called for was put into the hands of the woman, who, 
sad to relate, gave her child the first mouthful before par- 
taking of the poison herself and then handing it to the 
husband. Such spectacles are by no means rare in the 
majority of the large cities and tovjns ol Gt^^t Britain. 
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What wonder then, if — as I was assured — cases of lunacy, 
mduced by excessive indulgence in alcohol, are on the 
increase among the British people ? 

Closely associated with the drink mania is the national 
infatuation for betting and gambling, which goes on during 
all hours of the day and night, dice and cards being provided 
for that purpose in every public house, tavern, and saloon. 
But I do not remember having seen the women of England 
indulging themselves in this way. Some of them, however, 
have taken to tobacco smoking — a practice which is also by 
no means uncommon among even the juvenile population of 
London and other places. It was saddening to see urchins 
below the age of ten or twelve years openly going about the 
streets with cigarettes and even pipes in their mouth, un- 
abashed and unchecked by their elders. 

As for the immorality associated with the British stage, 
I do not care to say much ; but I cannot help condemning 
the unseemly want of modesty that enables young and pretty 
actresses to exhibit themselves to the public gaze in costumes 
and attitudes that would call up deep blushes of shame to 
the faces of the much maligned dancing girls of my own 
native land. But here I find myself approaching delicate 
ground over which it behoves me to tread with the lightest 
of footsteps. It is not for such as me to loiter or linger nigh 
such unsavoury quarters as once were the gardens that 
existed till recently in the neighbourhoods of Cremorne and 
old Vauxhall, once, if not still, notorious for their dissipations 
and general dissoluteness, in which all sorts of debauchery 
and licentiousness had free play. Suffice to say that what is 
known as the ** Social Evil,'* par excellence, has not as yet been 
buried with the ** Dead Past," though "Refuges'* and 
** Rescue Homes '* have been opened for its victims, and 
*' Rescue " work is going on in right good earnest on every 
side. It still walks the Strand clad in purple and fine linen^ 
struts the stage in silks and ve\\eV, ^xv^ x^nO^'s* \sv ^^^^ "^^^ 
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rascality in the blackguardly back slums that harbour the 
most inveterate criminals and the meanest and lowest type 
of ** lost characters." But it is painful to depict the Great 
Metropolis in the aspect of a modern Babylon, and I would 
fain turn away from that picture with bowed head, mourn- 
fully calling to mind the words of the loving Redeemer when 
in anguish of soul he cried: *• O Jerusalem^ Jerusalem / . . . 
how often wotUd I Jiave gatlured thy children together y even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings , and ye would not I " 

Nothing can surpass the nonchalant daring with which 
the more desperate among the criminals of England carry 
on their nefarious practices, and the ingenuity they display 
is no less remarkable. I remember reading of a case of 
burglary which will aptly illustrate this fact. A burglar 
called at the house of a gentleman in London and boldly 
rang the electric bell of the street door, which was straight- 
way opened by the owner of the mansion himself. *• Hush ! " 
whispered the intruder in a cautious manner ; " I have reason 
to believe that burglars have got into your bedroom, and 
that they are there at the present moment. Speak low and 
don't make the slightest stir. I am a detective in undress, 
and will nab the beggars if you will aid me. Whereabouts 
is your bedroom ? Lead me to it as quietly as you can, but 
be quick about it." Thus cautioned, the unsuspecting owner 
of the house led the way in the required direction. At the 
door of the chamber the burglar handed his victim a whistle 
such as those carried by policemen, and directed him to go 
to the back premises and sound the alarm there, it being 
explained at the same time that the sound of the whistle 
would call up confederates whom the sham-detective had in 
waiting. The dupe obeyed, but wasted a deal of time in 
trying to sound the whistle — and that for very good i;^son — 
the instrument was not in working order, and only emitted 
spasmodic hisses of the feeblest kind. Needless to add, that 
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by the time the defect was detected, the marauder had 
achieved his end and made good his retreat with as much 
booty as he could conveniently carry away. 

Another case I heard of is equally iipropos in this con- 
nection. Two waggons, such as are used in the removal of 
household and other furniture from one place to another, 
once drew up before a dwelling house, the inmates of which 
had gone out of London for the holiday season, leaving only 
one or two servants to take care of the house and property 
left behind. The carters explained to those in charge that ■ 
they had come to take the master's things to such and such 
an address, alleging to have received orders to that effect, 
and keeping up the ruse by pretending to find the job 
distasteful, as it had turned out a bad " spec." They had 
not, they murmured, bargained for so many things, and for so 
long a distanceas they now had to deal with. But "a contract 
was a contract ; " and they succeeded in carrying ofl what 
they wanted, having thus gulled their dupes to the fullest 
measure of their thievish desires. 

And there is honour, too, among these London rogues. 
The story is told of a pick-pocket, who, with many apologies, 
restored a watch and chain which he had stolen from a 
supposed gentleman on catching the latter in the act of 
relieving somebody else of a similar trifle. One thief will 
not steal from another, nor will be willingly "peach" on a 
comrade in crime. 

As is the case everywhere else in this imperfect world of 
ours, so also in England poverty and crime go hand in hand; 
but pauperism in Great Britain stands out in marked contrast 
with the convictions of its Plutocracy. In London especially 
these extremes seem to meet, for there we see the greatest 
affluence existing side by side with the direst conditions of 
the most degrading forms of poverty ; and yet, between the 
rich and the poor in the British metropolis there is a deep, 
though narrow, gulf fixed. It i.s from Q\it oi 'Jros. NyJOj-gw:^^ 
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pit of economic disparity that we find arising, like the 
sea-genii in the tales of the Arabian Nights, that Spirit of Evil 
which takes the malformed shape of modern Socialism. Bat 
the Socialists of England are a thoroughly spiritless and 
ill-conditioned lot, without either a settled programme, or 
methods of work, and without any constitution at dll worthy 
of the name. For this and other reasons, I do not believe; 
they will ever succeed in achieving mud). 

It was at a grand gathering in Exeter Hall that I had 1 
glimpse of some of these fanatical noodles. The occasiaD 
was a meeting of the ** Social Purity '* party, who had come 
together to press for measures for restriction of prostitution 
in Indian cantonments and towns. A rowdy batch of 
so-called Socialists present protested against this in a most 
outrageous manner, going so far as to actually argue that on& 
effect of the operation of the CD. Act would be to deprive 
their poor daughters and widows of the only means of support 
left open to many of them as bread-winners ! They 
contended further that if the Act in question remained in 
force, British soldiers in India, who could not afford to marry 
in the ranks, would be driven into matrimony perforce, with 
the result that they would cease to be able to help their 
parents and other poor relatives in England ! Could anything 
be more perverse than this kind of reasoning ? In the end 
these madcaps became physically agressive. One of them — 
all the worse for liquor — made his way to the platform, and 
seemed to threaten the chairman (Sir William Wedderbum) 
with a personal assault, but the police were called in, and 
carried off the pugnacious one into outer darkness, where 
there was much wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

All things considered, I am disposed to predict that the 
reign of this class of Socialists in England wilk have a no less 
speedy and no less inglorious end. The sooner that 
desirable consummation is brought about, the better will it 
be for all parties concerned. 
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